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Introduction 


Ourage is one of rapid, far-reaching change. 
Change, by definition, means destruction as 
well as building up. As some fervently set 
out to sweep away outmoded institutions 
and hateful backwardness, others interpret 
their acts as wanton destruction of all that is 
good. true and beautiful. In such a situation, 
who is building and who destroying? Time, 
perhaps, will tell, but with a cruel partiality, 
praising whatever survives and portraying 
what goes under as deserving of its fate. 

The confusion such a situation creates 
makes writing contemporary history in our 
age particularly difficult. The historian's 
effort must be to make sense of it all but his 
appreciation of the tearing down and build- 
ing up will not necessarily conform to others’ 
viewpoints—or to the viewpoints of subse- 
quent generations. Yet not to try to make 
sense of our world would amount to an ab- 
dication of the human effort to come to 
terms with life. Hence the effort Mr Hender- 
son here makes is very necessary, even 
though any conclusions must remain ten- 
tative. 

Mr Henderson does not seek to reduce 
human experience to a simple formula. Yet 
itseemsto me thata red thread runs through 
most of the human achievements detailed in 
this volume. They are aspects of a remark- 
able growth in the range of human power, 
exerted usually through corporate organisa- 
tion of expertise rather than by individual 
men or by the unskilled masses of mankind. 
The most obvious examplesare political and 
military: how enormously the destructive 
capacities of the world’s armed forces have 
increased since 1945! How much the juris- 
diction of governmental Officials has en- 
larged during the same period, in backward 
and advanced countries alike. But the power 
and range of private corporations has also 
grown and often runs across national boun- 
daries. Similarly, the less closely structured 
but nonetheless real communities of spe- 
cialists in innumerable branches of science 
and technology have also become trans- 
national, and in some important respects 
continue to be self-regulating, and capable 
ofinfluencing even the greatest of the world’s 
governments and corporations. Schools, 
sects, political parties, advertising agencies, 

news services and other corporate groupings 
that seek to affect men's minds have also 
attained greater scope and range. The globe- 
girdling television hook-up that reported the 
first human landing on the moon in 1969 is 
only an unusually spectacular example of 
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the interweaving of national information 
systems that has come to constitute a power- 
ful political force in its own right, even in 
those lands where there is governmental 
control of information. 

Cumulatively, the effect of such corporate 
activities is to make all society malleable— 
capable of being made over, this way or that, 
according to somebody's more or less 
rational plan. Zones of behaviour left to 
themselves—that is, to custom, and age-old 
traditional routine—have shrunk drastic- 
ally. More than ever before, man has set out 
consciously to make and remake himself. 
The mushroom growth of corporate struc- 
tures in the ‘modernising’ sector of human 
society is matched by a no less remarkable 
disruption and breakdown of other types of 
corporate structures within which human 
life used to be led. Kindreds, tribes, village 
communities, as well as occupational, re- 
ligious, ethnic and other groupings have 
become far less powerful, i.e. far less able 
to guide men's actions through the vicissi- 
tudes of their lives. The great instrumentality 
breaking up these older structures is the en- 
hanced range of modern communications. 
Since 1945 radio, television, and news- 
papers backed up by schools, political parties 
and ultimately by the whole array of 
‘modernising’ corporate Structures, have 
made most of the world's human beings dis- 
satisfied with their traditional lot in life and 
hopeful of being able to enjoy other, usually 
urban, experiences of whose existence and 
possibility they had scarcely dreamed before. 

Aptly named the ‘revolution of rising ex- 
pectations”, this change in human attitudes 
almost inescapably outruns the practical 
possibilities of realising these new desires. 
Hence the heartbreak and distress so often 
mentioned in the pages that follow. To be 
sure, human life has always known pain and 
suffering. Traditional styles of life did not 
abolish suffering; perhaps they made it 
more tolerable by offering religious solace, 
but this in itself did not reduce the reality. 
What is new in our time is the potentiality— 
glimpsed and not yet attainable—of elimi- 
nating physical deprivation and many forms 
of disease that have haunted and deformed 
human lives for thousands of years. Yet, 
paradoxically, this bright vision is balanced 
by our increased awareness of the dark 
forces within human personalities that find 
expression in private, personal violence. On 
a public, political level, these same forces, 
allied with the social instincts that urge men 
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to defend their own community—however 
defined —while fearing and often hating out- 
siders, open the possibility of mass destruc- 
tion through war. 

The irrational levels of human personality 
set limits to planning, and check the growth 
of human capacity to control the world 
around them. Yet awareness of these levels 
may allow calculation of their effects in par- 
ticular situations. Statistical regularities in 
criminal and other kinds of violent be- 
haviour do exist. This may some day allow 
an ultimate triumph of rationality: plan- 
ning for and deliberately making use of the 
irrational levels of the human psyche. Such 
a tour de force is still far away. In the mean- 
while men must observe and take part in a 
fateful race between the party of construc- 
tion and the party of destruction. The tricky 
part is to know which is which: and on this 
issue men may be expected to disagree in 
the future as they have in the past. Pending 
an outcome, we cannot know for sure in any 
contested issue who in retrospect will appear 
right and who wrong. We remain too near, 
too closely engaged emotionally as well as 
intellectually in the struggles and debates of 
our age to see the overall patterns and 
master movements that will emerge for our 
descendants in a century or two. Yet, as I 
said at the beginning, each of us must do his 
best to understand our place in the world, 
the better to act. This book aims at assisting 
just this. How well it succeeds depends on its 
readers. If it enlarges views, opens new 
perspectives, batters down old prejudices 
and diminishes narrow parochialisms, then 
it will succeed. May you judge it accordingly. 
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The world prepares to face Hitler; the R.A.F. keeps the Luftwaffe at bay; the devastation 
of Pearl Harbour brings America into the war; the first signs of German weakness; the 
atom bomb; the tactics of victory ; Winter—the Russian secret weapon; the courage of the 
resistance fighters; slow death in the concentration camps; making peace among the 


The coming catastrophe 


Unlike the outbreak of the First World War 
in 1914, which on the whole was unexpected, 
the hostilities beginning in September 1939 
had been dreaded and anticipated for several 
years. The causes of both these major con- 
flicts lie deep in the history of previous cen- 
turies; the causes of the second are rooted in 
the unfinished business of the first. 
Politically they proceeded from the un- 
checked sovereignty of nation states, which 
the League of Nations had failed to curb. 
Economically they were the inevitable con- 
comitant of competing economic systems, 
entrenched behind tariff barriers. The psy- 
chological causes of the war were the frus- 
trations of peace time, and were the result of 
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ruins of Europe. 


human beings seeking compensatory outlets 
for their violent and aggressive instincts. 
All three of these were world-wide in 
their manifestations, but the occasion 
which finally triggered off war was entirely 
European. 

That occasion was the German invasion 
of Poland on 1 September 1939. It, or some- 
thing like it, had become unavoidable ever 
since the policies of Communism, Fascism, 
Nazism and the western democracies began 
during the nineteen-thirties to cut across 
each other. Directly or indirectly, these 
powers had all had a kind of dress-rehearsal 
interest in the Spanish Civil War. By the 
spring of 1939 this struggle was moving to- 
wards victory for General Franco's right- 
wing regime. The unopposed re-occupation 


A map showing Germany's annexations in 
Europe, 1938-9. 

Left: Hitler's invasion of Austria in March 
1938—cheering Viennese give the Nazi 
salute and laugh at the Fatherland Front 
sign which has been pulled down and 
discredited. 
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Above left: Hitler receives an ovation froni 
the Reichstag after the anschluss or 

union with Germany. The Austrian 
plebiscite had shown a vote of 99-75 per cent 
in favour of the union. 

Centre left: romantic anachronism; Polish 
cavalry riding out to meet Hitler's 
mechanised army. The smaller nations had 
little chance when faced with the strength, 
both in men and equipment, of the German 
forces. 

Below left: military realism: Hitler 
reviewing his troops in Warsaw after the 
surrender of the city. The size of the 
invading army has been estimated at 
1,700,000 men. The Polish army had a 
numerical strength of 600,000. 


of the demilitarised zone of the Rhineland 
by German troops in 1936 in defiance of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the proclamation of the 
agreement between Italy and Germany re- 
sulting in a Rome-Berlin Axis or collabora- 
tion pact in the same year, the anti-Comin- 
tern Pact (Germany-italy-Japan) of 1937, 
which opposed international Communism, 
the futile efforts of France, Britain and 
the Soviet Union to constitute a counter- 
alliance—these were Stages towards catas- 
trophe. 

„ In March 1938 Hitler invaded Austria and 
Incorporated her into the German Reich. In 
Czechoslovakia, Nazi Germany was giving 
more and more support to the Sudeten- 
Deutsch minority there and threatening 
military intervention to such a degree that in 


the late summer partial mobilisation by the 
S3 Foundation USA 


Great Powers in Europe began. However, 
on 29 September 1938 by a policy of 
appeasement towards Hitler, France and 
Britain bought off war for a few more 
months: this was the Munich agreement. Its 
hollowness, as expressed in Neville Cham- 
berlain's fatuous claim that he had obtained 
‘peace with honour’, was demonstrated by 
its terms. These involved the transfer of the 
Sudetenland to Germany in exchange for 
some vague guarantee about the inviola- 
bility of the remaining Czechoslovak fron- 
tiers—a fatal set-back to all attempts at 
anti-Fascist and anti-Nazi solidarity. 


Czechoslovakia dismembered 


In the ensuing months Czechoslovakia was 
virtually dismembered; in October 1938 its 
President, Benes, resigned: in March 1939 
German troops occupied Bohemia and 
Moravia, and Germany annexed Memel 
from Lithuania. Hitler then proceeded to 
denounce the German non-aggression pact 
with Poland, and on 31 March France and 
Britain pledged their support to Poland in 
case she were attacked—a belated and in- 
effective gesture. On 16 April the U.S.S.R. 
proposed a defensive alliance with Britain, 
but it was not until 5 August that a British 
military mission left for Moscow. Then on 
23 August there occurred a dramatic and 
complete reversal of alliances: suddenly a 
German-Soviet non-aggression pact was 
signed. What prompted this was Hitler's 
desire to guard against being involved in a 
possible war on two fronts and Stalin's 
eagerness to secure for the time-being a 
screen behind which his own designs could 
be furthered. 


Left: a German fighter plane over the 
coast of England. Britain had always 
prided herself on her comparative 
immunity to invaders, but the coming of the 
aeroplane made her suddenly vulnerable. 
Below: Neville Chamberlain meets 
Mussolini at Munich, September 1938. 
Though Chamberlain and many others 
believed the outcome of the Munich 
conference to be a triumph for peace and 
reason, it was in fact a triumph for 

Hitler, 

Bottom: Hitler's invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, March 1939. The Nazi 
swastika is carried by SS troops across the 
ancient Charles bridge in Prague. 


Above left: Hitler receives an ovation from 
the Reichstag after the anschluss or 

union with Germany. The Austrian 
plebiscite had shown a vote of 99-75 per cent 
in favour of the union. 

Centre left: romantic anachronism ; Polish 
cavalry riding out to meet Hitler's 
mechanised army. The smaller nations had 
little chance when faced with the strength, 
both in men and equipment, of the German 
forces. 

Below left : military realism: Hitler 
reviewing his troops in Warsaw after the 
surrender of the city. The size of the 
invading army has been estimated at 
1,700,000 men. The Polish army had a 
numerical strength of 600,000. 


of the demilitarised zone of the Rhineland 
by German troops in 1936 in defiance of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the proclamation of the 
agreement between Italy and Germany re- 
sulting in a Rome-Berlin Axis or collabora- 
tion pact in the same year, the anti-Comin- 
tern Pact (Germany-Italy-Japan) of 1937, 
which opposed international Communism, 
the futile efforts of France, Britain and 
the Soviet Union to constitute a counter- 
alliance—these were stages towards catas- 
trophe. 
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on 29 September 1938 by a policy of 
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‘peace with honour’, was demonstrated by 
its terms. These involved the transfer of the 
Sudetenland to Germany in exchange for 
some vague guarantee about the inviola- 
bility of the remaining Czechoslovak fron- 
tiers—a fatal set-back to all attempts at 
anti-Fascist and anti-Nazi solidarity. 


Czechoslovakia dismembered 


In the ensuing months Czechoslovakia was 
virtually dismembered ; in October 1938 its 
President, Benes, resigned; in March 1939 
German troops occupied Bohemia and 
Moravia, and Germany annexed Memel 
from Lithuania. Hitler then proceeded to 
denounce the German non-aggression pact 
with Poland, and on 31 March France and 
Britain pledged their support to Poland in 
case she were attacked—a belated and in- 
effective gesture. On 16 April the U.S.S.R. 
proposed a defensive alliance with Britain, 
but it was not until 5 August that a British 
military mission left for Moscow. Then on 
23 August there occurred a dramatic and 
complete reversal of alliances: suddenly a 
German-Soviet non-aggression pact was 
signed. What prompted this was Hitler's 
desire to guard against being involved in a 
possible war on two fronts and Stalin’s 
eagerness to secure for the time-being a 
screen behind which his own designs could 
be furthered. 
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Left: a German fighter plane over the 
coast of England. Britain had always 
prided herself on her comparative 
immunity to invaders, but the coming of the 
aeroplane made her suddenly vulnerable. 
Below: Neville Chamberlain meets 
Mussolini at Munich, September 1938. 
Though Chamberlain and many others 
believed the outcome of the Munich 
conference to be a triumph for peace and 
reason, it was in fact a triumph for 

Hitler. 

Bottom: Hitler's invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, March 1939. The Nazi 
swastika is carried by SS troops across tlie 
ancient Charles bridge in Prague. 


Next, Germany demanded of Poland the 
right to build a military highway across the 
Polish Corridor, which since the First 
World War had separated West Germany 
from her eastern provinces: this was accom- 
panied also by a demand for the ceding to 
Germany of the Free City of Dantzig. 
Strengthened by the guarantee it had re- 
cently received from France and Britain, the 
Polish government refused that demand. 
This was the actual spark that set off the con- 
flagration. The mixture of ruthless Nazi 
aggression, Soviet duplicity and Franco- 
British lethargy had shattered the frail de- 
fences of an uneasy armistice in Europe, 
which had lasted for exactly twenty years. 

Before following the course of the Second 
World War and its extension beyond Europe 
across the planet, itis necessary to survey the 
rest of the world scene asit had been shaping 
during the 1930s and as it appeared in the 
summer of 1939, 


The Middle East 


Around the eastern end of the Mediter- 
Tancan two forces were at work, one being 
the result of Egyptian national indepen- 
dence gained from Britain in 1936, which 
retained however certain strategic rights in 
the Suez canal area in case of war. The other 
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Above left: Field-Marshal Jan Christian 
Smuts, leader of South African support for 
the Allies during the Second World War. A 
proposal that South Africa remain neutral 
was defeated by the legislature. 

Above: wrecked Blenheim bombers. The 
German airforce was a formidable enemy, 
especially in the early days of the war when 
the R.A.F. was badly in need of men and 
planes. 

Far right: the Luftwaffe made short work of 
Greek shipping. Here, an ex-American ` 
battleship renamed Kilkis by the Greek 
navy lies sunk in the harbour at Salamis. 
Right: German troops with Greek 
prisoners. Despite earl Y successes against 
the Italians in Albania the Greeks were 
unable to withstand invasion b y 

Germany, and German troops entered 
Athens in April 1941. : 
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Above: German troops relax on a beach in 
France, watched by local civilians. Those 
who saw fit to fraternise with the 
occupation forces were severely 
humiliated and punished after the war. 


wasa legacy ofthe First World War, namely 
the problem of Arab-Jewish relations. It had 
been largely created by the incompatible 
promises of the British government of that 
day to the Arabs (Macmahon Pledge 1916) 
and to the Jews (Balfour Declaration 1917), 
one guaranteeing rights of national self. 
determination to the Arab states, the other 
guaranteeing a national home for the Jews 
in their midst. This had resulted in the set- 
ting up under the League of Nations of a 
British Mandate for Palestine. By the middle 
of the 1930s terrorism in this area had be- 
come such a problem for the British ad- 
ministration that plans for the partition 
of Palestine between the two contestants, 
acceptable to neither Arab nor Jew, were 
being prepared. These became increasingly 
urgent under the stimulus of mounting im- 
migration demands from Jewish refugees 
from Hitler's terror, but when the Second 
World War broke out, no solution to the 
problem had been found. British arms con- 


trolled the strategic points of Cyprus, Malta 
and Gibraltar, 
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Africa 


In North Africa there had been only two in- 
dependent nations in 1933, Liberia and 
Ethiopia: the latter was invaded in 1935 and 
annexed in 1936 by Italy, its Emperor Haile 
Selassie going into exile. Elsewhere on that 
vast continent there was as yet, in striking 
contrast with many parts of Asia, an almost 
total absence of native nationalist leader- 
ship against the dominating European im- 
peralist powers. Yet the policies of these 
Same powers to their African dependencies 
varied: Belgium and Portugal were patri- 
archal, France had a policy of assimilation, 
and Britain was paternal 
both East and West Africa for eventual self- 


Japan pounces on Asia 


Since 1937 India had been hovering on the 
verge of independence, but Anglo-Indian 


understanding was to receive a rude shock. 
All Congress office holders resigned in pro- 
test against the British government's inclu- 
sion of India, without consulting her, in the 
declaration of war on Germany in 1939. 
Indian self-government was postponed for 
another eight years and even when it 
was achieved there were internal divisions. 
Meanwhile Indian troops fought on the 
Allied side, while a dissident anti-British 
group under Bose looked to the Japanese 
for support. 

In China there had been two struggles 
Boing on since the early 1930s: one was 

tween the Chinese and the Japanese in- 
vaders of their country (which had been 
formally in progress since 1937); the other 
Was between Chiang Kai-Shek's Chinese 
Nationalist party and the Communists 
under the leadership of Mao Tse Tung. Be- 
tween 1934 and 1937 the latter, in order to 
establish and consolidate a firm base for 
further revolutionary activities, had led his 
followers on the Long March of 6,000 miles 
to North East China, converting many of 
the peasantry to Communism on the way. 
Although for most of the Second World 
War the two Chinese leaders faced a com- 
mon enemy in Japan, they neither trusted 
cach other nor wished for reconciliation—in 
the end Mao's party was to prevail. 

Undoubtedly the most striking pheno- 
menon in the 1930s in the Far East had been 
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the rise of Japanese power from the early 
days of Japan's violent aggression in Man- 
churia to the virtual declaration of a ‘new 
order” in East Asia in October 1938. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1939 there were Soviet- 
Japanese hostilities in Outer Mongolia, 
but with the signing of the Soviet-Nazi 
Pact, Japan, because of her alliance with 
Germany, had to re-orientate her foreign 
policy. It was a year before she was ready for 
the next phase of her expansion. When it 
came, most of south-east Asia was ripe 
for shaking. Siam was traditionally pro- 
Japanese, Burma was restive under British 
control, Malaya was vulnerable in spite of 
the British stronghold at Singapore. The 
Dutch hold on the East Indies could be 
prised open, and French power in Indo- 
China was already being seriously chal- 
lenged by the Vietnamese leader, Ho Chi 
Minh. The Philippines were on the point 
of obtaining their independence from the 
United States. 

Of the remaining British Commonwealth 
countries in the eastern region Ceylon was 
still a crown colony, and together with 
Australia and New Zealand supported 
Britain when she declared war in 1939. 


‘Good neighbours’ 


Across the Atlantic the United States had 
been recovering under Roosevelt's New 


Above left: a group of German infantry in 
action. Note the remnants of a barbed wire 
barrier and the hand grenade carried by one 
of the troops. In 1939 Germany had 
1.500.000 men under arms. 

Above: the German flag flies on a warship 
in the North Atlantic. At sea Britain at 
least had the advantage of Germany as far 
as numbers were concerned. 
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Deal from the post-1929 depression. Exter- 
nally American policy was defined in terms 
of various Neutrality Acts and of her “Good 
Neighbour’ policy to the Latin-American 
countries. Nevertheless, informed circles in 
the States had begun to sound the alarm 
against Fascist, Nazi and Communist move- 
ments in Europe and elsewhere, and in 
December 1938 there had been a joint 
U.S.A.-Latin American Declaration of Lima 
to the effect that any interference by an out- 
Side power in the affairs of the Latin 
American continent would be regarded as 
an act of war. 

As for the Latin American countries 
themselves, most of these had been striving 
to cope with the aftermath of the economic 
effects of the Great Depression, mainly by 
means of dictatorial forms of government. 
Although some of them displayed pro-Nazi 
sympathies, most were in due course to 
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declare themselves supporters of the Allied 
cause. Canada, a young, -highly indus- 
trialised country and part of the Common- 
wealth, ranged herself immediately with 
Britain on the outbreak of war. 

Although on 23 September 1939 by 
the Panama Declaration of Neutrality the 
United States and the Latin American 
countries proclaimed their neutrality, this 
was not to endure. In Europe neutrality 
quickly became a casualty as Norway, Den- 
mark, Greece, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Iceland and Yugoslavia were 
swallowed up by the belligerents’ activities. 
Only nine countries retained their neutral 
Status throughout the war years: Afghanis- 
tan, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Spain, Portugal, 
Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland and Eire. 
Fifty-seven nations went to war, forty-six 
on the Allied and eleven on the Axis side. 
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Deal from the post-1929 depression. Exter- 
nally American policy was defined in terms 
of various Neutrality Acts and of her ‘Good 
Neighbour’ policy to the Latin-American 
countries. Nevertheless, informed circles in 
the States had begun to sound the alarm 
against Fascist, Naziand Communist move- 
ments in Europe and elsewhere, and in 
December 1938 there had been a joint 
U.S.A.-Latin American Declaration of Lima 
to the effect that any interference by an out- 
side power in the affairs of the Latin 
American continent would be regarded as 
an act of war. 

As for the Latin American countries 
themselves, most of these had been striving 
to cope with the aftermath of the economic 
effects of the Great Depression, mainly by 
means of dictatorial forms of government. 
Although some of them displayed pro-Nazi 
sympathies, most were in due course to 
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declare themselves supporters of the Allied 
cause. Canada, a young, -highly indus- 
trialised country and part of the Common- 
wealth, ranged herself immediately with 
Britain on the outbreak of war. 

Although on 23 September 1939 by 
the Panama Declaration of Neutrality the 
United States and the Latin American 
countries proclaimed their neutrality, this 
was not to endure. In Europe neutrality 
quickly became a casualty as Norway, Den- 
mark, Greece, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Iceland and Yugoslavia were 
swallowed up by the belligerents' activities. 
Only nine countries retained their neutral 
status throughout the war years: Afghanis- 
tan, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Spain, Portugal, 
Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland and Eire. 
Fifty-seven nations went to war, forty-six 
on the Allied and eleven on the Axis side. 
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the puppet government set up by the 
Germans in Norway after they had 5 
overrun it in 1940. The Norwegian Nazi à 
party was in fact only a tiny body ; Quisling 
had been its founder and leader. 

Right: a poster attempting to persuade 
French workers to co-operate with the 
German war effort. The Nazis conducted 
similar propaganda campaigns in all the 
countries they occupied: as results were 
poor thev often resorted to forced labour. 


Blitz into Poland 


Within the first three weeks of September 
1939 German armies raced across Poland; 
on 17 September troops of the U.S.S.R. 
moved in from the East; on 27 September 
Warsaw itself capitulated to Hitler's might, 
and the Polish government went into exile. 
While these events were occurring the 
French and British military chiefs in the 
West acted indecisively, although logistic- 
ally they enjoyed a marked superiority over 
the German forces opposed to them in that 
area. The mentality of the French High 
Command was symbolised by the Maginot 
line of fortification, behind which it shel- 
tered. Although this was unfinished, they 
did not conceive of enemy infiltration. They 
seemed inhibited from advancing and as- 
saulting the western front of Germany, while 
Nazi fanaticism and military expertise were 
triumphant in the East. 

Yet the relationship between German and 
the U.S.S.R. was full of mistrust: Hitler 
had made up his mind to attack the Soviet 
Union at some stage, while Stalin was bent 
on securing his own defence by tightening 
his hold on the Eastern frontier lands of 
Poland and with German connivance wrest- 
ing Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and Finland 
to his own uses. On the other hand, these 
two powers could be of economic assistance 
to each other: food and materials could be 
brought from Siberia to Germany in return 
for manufactured goods and munitions 
from Germany to the U.S.S.R. 

Meanwhile throughout the autumn and 
winter months of 1939-40 all the Western 
Allies seemed capable of doing was to 
mount and increase the naval blockade of 
Germany and to await—in the case of 
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Britain with some attempts at civilian de- 
fence precautions—the eventual switch of 
Hitler's Blitzkrieg from the Eastern to the 
Western front. A British expeditionary 
force had been sent across the channel to 
support the French armies. This came to 
be known as the ‘phoney war’. At sea there 
had been a blow and counter-blow: the 
British battleship, Royal Oak, had been 
sunk when at anchor in Scapa Flow by 
a daring intrusive raid from a German 
submarine; the German pocket-battleship, 
Admiral Graf Spee, had been scuttled by her 
commander on 17 December in Monte- 
video harbour after being driven in there off 
the Atlantic by the British navy. 


The fall of Finland 


Military action in this first stage of the war 
was confined to Finland. On 30 November 
1939 the U.S.S.R. attacked that country 
after failing to secure its unconditional co- 
operation by mere demand. The Finns. 
under Field-Marshal Mannerheim, put up 
an unexpectedly stiff resistance, but in 
March 1940 the Finnish army collapsed un- 
der renewed Soyiet military pressure, and 
the Finnish government was forced to 
make peace, surrendering their naval base 
of Hango to the Russians. 

Now although Hitler had already pre- 
pared for the seizure of power in Norway 
through the Norwegian Nazi leader, Quis- 
ling, he was still determined to finish off the 
French and British while the U.S.S.R. was 
pre-occupied with Finland. He had in fact 
orderedanattack on the West for 17 January 
1940 but on 10 January operational plans 
for this move had fallen into the hands of the 
Allies, who had also been secretly tipped off 
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Top: the Admiral Graf Spee in flames off 
Montevideo ; after being attacked by three 
British cruisers it was deliberately 
scuttled by the crew in order to avoid 
capture. 

Top right: the retreat from Dunkirk. 
Troops waded out to the waiting boats 
under heavy fire. The capitulation of the 
Belgians exposed the British expeditionary 
force of 250,000 men to attack. British 
losses totalled 30,000. 

Right: the evacuation of London 
schoolchildren. When it became obvious 
that heavy bombing could be expected, 
thousands of children were sent to the 
country and billeted there. For many, 
especially those from the slums, it was their 
‚first experience of the countryside. 
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Above: the sinking of the Ark Royal. Á 
destroyer going alongside H.M.S. Ark 


Royal to take off survivors. 


ut Hitlers programme by the Italians. 
fer a few ls this ‘Case Yellow’, the 
code-name for Hitler’s plan, was postponed. 
Instead, he went ahead with the invasion 
and occupation of Norway and Denmark. 
He had strong reasons for doing so for he 
realised that the Allies were preparing to cut 
off Germany's imports of high-grade iron- 
ore via Norwegian territorial waters. 

On 9 April 1940 German troops entered 
Denmark and Norway; the former yielded 
at once, the latter continued the struggle 
partly through internal resistance and partly 
through the Norwegian Government which 
went into exile in London. In spite of a brief 
excursion of British troops in small num- 
bers to Central Norway, the Germans ob- 
tained control of the whole country and 
Atlantic seaboard and safeguarded their 
supplies of iron-ore. The only compensa- 
tion gained by the Allies was a successful 
British naval action against German war- 
ships near Narvik, whereby one-fifth of the 
German navy's warship tonnage was de- 
stroyed. 


Dunkirk—the astonishing 
escape 


In France prime minister Daladier was re- 
placed by Paul Reynaud on 20 March 1940, 
a change which did not fundamentally alter 
the prevailing French attitude of defeatism. 
By contrast, in Britain Chamberlain was 
succeeded by Churchill on 10 May 1940 at 
the head of a coalition government, and un- 
der him the British will to resist stiffened. 

Although still not in a position of 
numerical superiority in the West, the Ger- 
mans at this stage possessed a clear advan- 
tage in morale and leadership. Their offen- 
sives in May through the Ardennes and 
their invasion of Belgium, Luxembourg and 
the Netherlands, the now fatal advance of 
British and French troops beyond their pre- 
pared positions and the demolition of the 
myth of the Maginot line by the German 
flying columns—all these events meant that 
by the end of that one month the British 
forces were reeling back on Dunkirk, where 
they were to be joined by the defeated rem- 
nants of the French and Belgian armies: the 
Belgian government itself had surrendered 
on 28 May, and the Dutch government had 
escaped to England. 


Right: The Withdrawal from Dunkirk by 
Charles Cundall, now in the Imperial War 
Museum. Reeling back from the onslaught 
of Hitler's Blitzkrieg in the early summer of 
1940, the British Expeditionary Force 
retreated as far as the beaches of 

Dunkirk. There they had to turn and defy 
the enemy and wait to be rescued by 
hundreds of small craft. 
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Far left: Henri Philippe Petain, once the 
hero of Verdun during the First World Way 
subsequently head of the Vichy regime, 3 
collaborated with the Germans after the 
defeat of France in the Second World War, 
Left: Pierre Laval, chief 

collaborationist minister of the French 
Vichy regine. 

Below left : General Charles de Gaulle, 
leader of the Free French when in exile 
from France during the Second World 

War, and subsequently President of 

France in the post-war years. 

Below: a member of the Royal Observer 
Corps watches for invasion forces and 
aircraft on the British coast. 
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Two factors made possible the successful 
evacuation by 4 June of 222,500 British, 
112,000 French and some thousand Belgian 
soldiers from Dunkirk to the shores of 
Britain. One was Hitler's decision to halt 
his tanks just south of Dunkirk in order to 
preserve them for further use elsewhere 
on the assurance of Göring that the Luft- 
waffe would suffice with its strafing from the 
air, to prevent the evacuation of the Allied 
troops. The other was the extraordinary 
daring and skilful improvisation of the 
British by means of which hundreds of small 
boats, mostly skippered by amateurs, ferried 
the soldiers back across the channel from the 
bombed and blazing beaches of Dunkirk. 


France is bitterly divided 


Although Gamelin had been succeeded by 
Weygand as the French commander-in- 
chief, the latter had been unable to alter the 
course of France's collapse. On 10 June 
Mussolini declared war on France and 
Britain in order not to be left out of gaining 
some of the spoils of victory. On 22 June the 
French were forced to sign an armistice, and 
the old soldier, Marshal Pétain, took over 
the government of that part of defeated 
France which the Germans had decided not 
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to occupy—roughly the south-west region 
with Vichy as the seat of government. 
General Charles de Gaulle had however es- 
caped with a few followers and rallied what 
were to be known as the ‘Free French’ in 
England, from where he continued to fight 
in the name of an undefeated France. A bit- 
ter dispute then ensued as regards the future 
of the French navy, the ships of which were 
impounded by the British navy either in 
home or Mediterranean waters in so far as 
they were outside Vichy-controlled ports, 
although Vichy still claimed theirallegiance. 

Meanwhile the U.S.S.R., uneasy at her 
partner's colourful successes in the West. 
attempted to make a bargain with Hitler for 
the partition of the Balkan countries. For 
the time being he had to concede Bessarabia 
to Stalin, but this was only because he was 
not yet ready to strike eastwards against the 
U.S.S.R. 

Across the Atlantic the dramatic suc- 
cesses of the Nazi Blitzkrieg had been forc- 
ing a re-appraisal of American policy: 


neutrality was beginning to shade off into: 


non-belligerence—a phrase which described: 
an enormously increased production of 
munitions and in November 1940 the aban- 
donment of the Neutrality Act. This meant. 


rejecting the embargo on selling arms to bel- 
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ligerents to the extent of imposing “cash and 
carry” terms which favoured the Allies. 

This then was the position in the early 
summer of 1940—a prostrate France, either 
occupied by Germany or controlled by 
Vichy, a victorious Germany in control of 
most of northern Europe, a watchful, pre- 
datory U.S.S.R., a slowly awakening United 
States and a defiant Britain. In Churchill's 
words: ‘. . . the battle of France is over. I 
expect that the battle of Britain is about to 
begin... let us therefore brace ourselves to 
our duty, and so bear ourselves that, if the 
British Commonwealth and Empire last for 
a thousand years, men will still say, “This 
was their finest hour”” 


The Battle of Britain 


With the repeated assurances of Góring 
that the Luftwaffe could gain dominance 
over the British navy and air force, Hitler 
decided that the invasion of Britain should 
take place during the month of August. In 
spite of this imminent peril, and relying on 
a huge increase in production of Hurricane 
and Spitfire Fighter planes, the British 
government sent out reinforcements that 
summer to its commander in the Middle 
East, General Wavell, to help him meet the 
onset of Italian forcesin North Africa. From 
13 August to 17 September 1940 the Battle 
of Britain was fought, ending with the defeat 
of Góring's all-out effort to establish supre- 
macy in the air and the calling off of the 
German invasion. If it is ever justifiable to 
pinpoint one event in history as being de- 
cisively important, then the victory of the 
Royal Air Force in the Battle of Britain was 
such an event. ‘Never in the field of human 
conflict was so much owed by so many to so 
few’ (Churchill). 


Russia, too, is threatened 


Hitler had been regarding the Soviet Union's 
propagandist activities in the Balkans with 
an alarm that only strengthened his deter- 
mination to attack her early in the spring of 
1941. Partly in preparation for this and 
partly to play on British, Dutch and French 
weaknesses in Asia, he listened attentively 
to the voice of Japan, which was about to 
State its claim to establish a so-called 
‘Greater Asia Co-prosperity Sphere’. On 
27 September 1940 a Tripartite Pact was 
signed between Germany, Italy and Japan 
by which the European partners agreed to 
underwrite a Japanese ‘New Asia’ and 
Japan agreed to underwrite a Nazi-Fascist 
“New Europe’. 


A Spitfire, the plane which won the Battle of 
Britain, flying over home waters. The crew 
can be clearly seen through the 

windows of the cockpit, a reminder of how 
little protection they had ‚rom enemy fire. 
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Left: the Battle of Britain— An R.A.F. 


fighter squadron off at the double to meet 


attacking German aircraft. As casualties 
mounted, young and comparatively 
inexperienced pilots went out on successive 
missions with little time for rest in between. 
Below left: the Blitz on London. Women 
salvage clothing and bedding from a 
wrecked liouse. At its peak, the bombing 
brought casualties of 300-600 a day Killed 
and 1000-3000 injured. 

Bottom left: Vapour trails left by fighters 
during the Battle of Britain. Eventually, 
improved British defence measures inflicted 
heavy losses on the Luftwaffe, as many as 
185 invading planes crashing in one day. 
Bottom right: picture of the Luftwaffe, from 
a postcard issued in Germany during the a 
war. The words are those of a popular 

song, We March Against England. 


During the autumn events moved rapid] 
in south-east Europe: Hitler proclaimed hi 
support for a newly established Ed 
regime in Rumania under the “Iron Eos 
anti-Communist General Antonescu, and 
at the end of October Italy invaded Gaus 
On 5 November 1941 Roosevelt was elects 
president of the U.S.A. for a third period of 
office. Thus he was able to lay plans for th 
granting of large-scale economic aid i 
Britain, which was to become effective h 
the Lend-Lease Act of 11 March 194j 
Britain was enabled to procure ships and 
supplies in the form of a loan to be repaid 
only at some future date. 

In April 1941 German troops began the 
invasion of Greece and Yugoslavia, com. 
pelling the Greek and Yugoslav govern- 
ments to seek asylum in London together 
with the Free French, Polish, Belgian 
Dutch, Norwegian and Czechoslovak gov- 
ernments already established there. Early in 
February Hitler had despatched one of his 
ablest generals, Rommel, to Africa with the 
A DuA fika Korps’ which proceeded 
to conduct a massive onslaught i 
Wavell’s forces. ud 

It seemed that the whole world, with the 
exception of the Soviet Union, was con- 
vinced that Hitler was now about to turn 
eastwards, but Stalin spurned the British 
offer of a military alliance on 13 June. On 
22 June at long last ‘Operation Barbarossa’, 
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as the invasion of Russia was code-named 
at German headquarters, began. Hitler had 
a war on two fronts on his hands. 


Turning points in the struggle 


Even at the time it was apparent to some 
that this action of Hitler must spell his even- 
tual doom, although its manner could not be 
foretold—least of all the long-term ideo- 
logical implications of it. With the Battle of 
the Atlantic causing heavy shipping losses 
to Britain, the German hold on western 
Europe from north to south firm, and the 
U.S.A. as yet only committed to economic 
aid through ‘all measures short of war, 
Hitler's prospects looked bright. 

The Nazi occupation of Europe there- 
fore fell into four categories: 1. those coun- 
tries annexed outright and governed direct 
from Berlin: Austria, Sudeten-Land, N.W. 
Poland including Danzig and the Polish 
Corridor, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxembourg 
and N.W. Yugoslavia: 2. the “Eastern 
Lands’: the ‘Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia, ‘the Government-General of 
Poland’ and eventually the Baltic states and 
the temporarily conquered areas of the 
U.SS.R.; 3. the ‘occupied territories’ 
granted a measure of self-government but 
under Nazi control: Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Serbia, Greece 
and (after September 1943) Northern Italy: 
4. Germany's satellite allies: Bulgaria, Hun- 
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gary, Rumania, Croatia, Slovenia and 
Finland. 

Yet in spite ofall this, three stubborn facts 
remained as pointers to the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the Nazis, namely, an undefeated 
Britain, a mountingly hostile America and a 
Japan still neutral to the U.S.S.R.—a 
neutrality which, because it was maintained 
until very near the end of the war, meant 
that the U.S.S.R. had not to fear attack from 
her Asiatic rear while locked in desperate 
encounter with Hitler's invading armies. 

These were making spectacular advances 
into the Soviet Union on a 1,200-mile front. 
reaching the suburbs of Moscow and pene- 
trating the Ukraine and the Crimea. But the 
reserves and resources of Siberia and the 
Urals remained beyond their reach, a 
knock-out blow was not achieved during the 
summer, and soon the Russian winter 
closed in on the German armies. 

In August 1941 Churchill and Roosevelt 
had their first meetingat sea and drew up the 
Atlantic Charter, a preliminary attempt to 
sketch the war aims of the Allies. The 
United States, though still neutral, had been 
edging nearer to participation by the way in 
which she was offering protection to con- 
voysin large expanses ofthe Atlantic and by 
her steadily increasing deliveries of supplies 
to Britain. 

In the Far East, Japan's governing regime 
became more and more militaristic as Op- 
portunities for further Japanese expansion 
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A map showing the extent of the war in the 
Far East. 


began to present themselves with the pre- 
occupation of the Western Powers in their 
own hostilities. The American government 
refused to countenance any accommodation 
of Japan as long as China remained un- 
liberated from Japanese pressure. On 
17 October 1941, Tojo became head of the 
Japanese state, and although by then the 
Americans were expecting Japanese aggres- 
sion somewhere in the East, they were 
caught entirely by surprise when Japanese 
aircraft hurled themselves on the American 
naval base at Pearl Harbour on 7 December 
1941. In less than one hour they inflicted 
greater naval losses than the United States 
had suffered throughout her First World 
War participation in 1917-18. This event 
brought the United States right into the 
Second World War as a full protagonist. 
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Below: General Erwin Rommel, command, 
of the German Afrika Corps in the North E 
African desert campaign. Rommel was 
admired by the British troops. 
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Building up to El Alamein 


The war now began to take on its global but 
bi-partite character. On 1 January 1942, 
twenty-six of the Allied nations signed the 
Declaration of the United Nations, but al- 
ready there were signs both in Asia and 
Europe of those rifts which were, after 1945, 
to divide the victors. In China, Chiang Kai- 
Shek, who had not been exerting himself 
much against the Japanese, was becoming 
more and more concerned with opposing the 
spread of Mao's influence and power: 
yet Roosevelt remained loyal to Chiang's 
nationalist regime. 

In Europe the question was beginning to 
be raised as to whether the Russians and 
their Western Allies were prepared to recog- 
nise the same politicians as the legitimate 
government of Poland. For the time being 
they did, in the person of General Sikorski 
in London, but the problem of Poland's 
eventual eastern frontier was an unsolved 
and thorny one because the Russians 
naturally wished to see this ruled to their 
advantage and with a Polish regime favour- 
able to Soviet interests, and such a regime 
was unlikely to emanate from the existing 
Polish government in exile in England. 

The main features of the first six months 
of 1942 were the rapid expansion of Japanese 
control in South-East Asia, the start of the 
anti-British “Quit India” campaign in India 
by the Congress leaders there, and the com- 
parative lull in hostilities in the European 
section except for aerial bombing and the 
awakening of various anti-Axis resistance 
movements. 

Two events dominated the autumn 
months. The first was the North African 
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campaign with its climax in General Mont- 
gomery's victory at El Alamein on 22 Octo- 
ber 1942. This was followed by the landing 
ofan Anglo-American military force on the 
North African coast in November (Opera- 
tion Torch). Shortly afterwards Admiral 
Darlan, who had been looked upon as 
Pétain's most probable successor as head of 
Vichy France, was persuaded to bring 
French Morocco and Algeria over to the 
Allied side. After his assassination on 
24 December 1942, an uneasy co-presidency 
of the French side was established between 
General Giraud, commander of French 
troops in North Africa and the Middle East, 
and General de Gaulle of the French 
Committee of National Liberation. On 
11 November 1942, the Germans had al- 
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Bottom centre: a crashed German troop- 
carrier lies in the North African desert. 
The African campaign is calculated to have 
cost the Axis powers 950,000 men, 8000 
aeroplanes and 2,400,000 tons of shipping. 
Below: men of the seventy-eighth 

division stop for a hurried meal near 

Mt Etna. Within two months of the Allied 
landing in July 1943 Sicily had 
surrendered; the Axis forces had lost 
167.000 men as against the Allies’ 22,000. 
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Far left: the battle in Egypt. British 
infantry charge an enemy position through 
the dust and smoke of tlie battle, 26 $ 
October 1942. 

Left: during an infantry advance in 

Egypt a wounded German officer was 
found lving on the battlefield. A sentry was 
left to guard him until he could be picked 
up by ambulance. 

Below left: U.S. soldiers in the thick of 
action on Attu, hurling trench mortar 
shells over a ridge into a Japanese position. 
Two of them wait tensely for the explosion. 
A third, with head down, speaks into a field. 
telephone. 

Below: General Montgomery uses a jeep as 
a table for his map during the North 
African campaign. Under Montgomery the 
British Eighth Army advanced from El 
Alamein and expelled Rommel’s divisions 
from Egypt. 


ready moved into and occupied the pre- 
viously unoccupied France of the Vichy 
government. 

The second event was Hitler's obsessive 
and ultimately fatal attempt to capture and 
hold the city of Stalingrad. His failure to do 
so. and the surrender on 31 January 1943. 
of Paulus, the general commanding there. 
meant that the Nazi initiative on the Eastern 
front was lost for ever. 


Churchill and Roosevelt 
lay their plans 


When Churchill and Roosevelt met at Casa- 
blanca in North Africa in January 1943, 
their main topic of discussion was how 
Europe was to be invaded. The former 
urged the invasion of Italy. while the latter 
pressed for a direct invasion of northern 
France. As a compromise it was decided to 
attack Sicily. 

In the early months of 1943 successful 
preparations were made for the opening up 
of the Burma road by means of which, as 
well as by flights over the mountains, sup- 
plies could reach Chiang Kai-Shek from the 
West. The activities of General Stilwell's 
American troops and Orde Wingate's ‘Chin- 
dits’ behind the Japanese lines ensured that 
in the event no Japanese reinforcement land- 
ingon the South China coast could succeed. 

From January 1943 until July 1944 the 
Americans conducted an increasingly suc- 
cessful series of counter-offensives in the 
Pacific by means of which large numbers of 
Japanese troops, on their over-extended 
lines of communication, were cut off and 
left to wither. By the spring of 1943 the 
Battle of the Atlantic had at last been won 
by the Allies, and allied victory in North 
Africa was completed. In July the invasion 
of Sicily began, to the accompaniment of 
anti-Mussolini movements in Italy. This 
resulted in the formation of a new Italian 
government under Marshal Badoglio, who 
immediately began secret talks with the 
Allies for taking his country out of the war. 

Eventually Hitler decided to come to 
Mussolini's rescue: he despatched twenty- 
five divisions of German troops to north 
Italy, captured Rome in September 1943. 
kept the ignominiously rescued Mussolini 
under surveillance and delayed the slow and 
bloody advance of Allied troops up the long 
Italian peninsula until they eventually re- 
captured Rome in June 1944. Meanwhile a 
virtual civil war had developed between the 
leaders of the Italian resistance movement 
and Badoglio's government. This resulted in 
the overthrow of the latter and its replace- 
ment by Bonomi, chairman of the National 
Liberation Committee. 

The Allies were now paying increasing 
attention to the question of how a defeated 
Germany should be treated, while Stalin 
pressed more and more vigorously for the 
opening of a Second Front in the west 
by Britain and the United States. From 
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28 November to 3 December 1943, Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Stalin met for consulta- 
tion in Teheran. Here the main feature was 
the split between Churchill and Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt appeared ready to concede far 
more, both immediately and by implication 
for the future, to Stalin's demands for what 
was virtually the sovietisation of the whole 
of eastern Europe. Moreover, in January 
1944 Stalin set up a *Polish National Coun- 
cil' made up of Polish Communists in 
Russia as a counterweight to the exiled 
Polish government in London—the very 
first seed of what came to be known as the 
Cold War. 


Hitler cannot destroy London 


General Eisenhower of the United States, 
Commander of 'Overlord'—the code-name 
for the invasion of France—settled on 
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6 June 1944, for D-Day. The landings on the 
French coast from across the English Chan- 
nel were successful, but due to a number of 
factors, chiefly the unexpected and resilient 
stubbornness of the German resistance, the 
Allied follow-up into the interior of Europe 
was delayed for several months. During this 
time Hitler tried out V.Is or flying-bomb 
Weapons on London, but they were coun- 
tered before they could do extensive damage 
to morale or material, as was the later V.2 
version of them. 

On 20 July 1944, the German resistance 
movement finally failed, though by only the 
narrowest margin, to assassinate Hitler. 

In August 1944 Paris was liberated from 
German Occupation, while in the Balkans 
there had occurred an extraordinary divi- 
sion of the spoils between the U.S.S.R. and 
the Western Allies. This was the so-called 
"percentage agreement’ or deal between 


Left : Stalingrad: the route of the trapped 
German armies. Red Army men breakin, g 
into a populated place north-west o 
Stalingrad, where recapture of inhabited 
enemy strongpoints was being undertaken, 
Right: as Allied forces thrust towards 
Paris after the invasion of France the 
German collapse began: troops retrea ting 
from the city. 


Above: the ruins of Stalingrad, which was 
almost totally desiroyed as it was fought 
over street by street. Like others before : 
them, it was the bitter Russian winter which 
finally destroyed the German invaders. 
Right: the Allied advance up the spine of 
Italy: a wrecked bridge at Monte Cassino, 
the seemingly impregnable fortress which 
nas eventually taken. 
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Top: Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill at the 
Teheran conference, 1943, where the 
landing in France and future co-operation in 
the peace settlements were discussed. 
Above: the effect of the V bomb in 
southern England, November 1944. An 
injured woman walking to a first aid post 
after being rescued from the top floor ofa 
damaged building. These new bombs were 
characterised by a moment of ominous 
silence before the explosion. 
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Left: ever since the British physicist 
Rutherford split the atom the potential of 
this extraordinary feat has been debated. At 
Hiroshima its terrifving strength was 
revealed. Picture of the first atom bomb 
explosion in the Mexican desert, 1945. 
Below: Barrage Balloon, by Dame Laura 
Knight, a painting which deals Ivrically with 
the vast silvery shape of the anti-aircraft 


balloon which was a common sight over 
cities. 
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Churchill and Stalin by which 90 per cent 


. of Rumania went to Russia and 10 per cent 


to others, 90 per cent of Greece to Britain 
and 10 per cent to Russia, 50 per cent of 
Yugoslavia and Hungary each to Russia 
and 50 per cent to others, Bulgaria 75 per 
cent to Russia and 25 per cent to others. Al- 
though things did not in fact work out like 
this, the arrangement provides a striking if 
unedifying example of diplomatic horse 
trading. 

In August 1944 there occurred one of the 
most tragic and sinister events of the war, 
namely the uprising of the pro-Western 
Poles in Warsaw against their German op- 
pressors in order to prevent, by anticipa- 
tion, their being taken over by Stalin's pup- 
pet ‘Polish National Council’ from Lublin. 
While this rising was ruthlessly and sys- 
tematically crushed, Russian troops stood 
by without interfering—a cold piece of 
Realpolitik on Stalin’s part, and evidence of 
his determination to use any means for the 
attainment of his national and ideological 
ends. 

During the opening months of 1945 the 
Allied pincers closed on the crumbling Ger- 
man Reich, the Russians driving from the 
East, Americans and British from the West. 
On 30 April Hitler took his own life under 
the ruins of his Chancellery in Berlin. On 
7 May the Germans surrendered uncondi- 
tionally at General Eisenhower's head- 
quarters in Rheims, with a repeat of this act, 
on Russian insistence, on the following day 
in Berlin. It was already evident that 
the understanding which Roosevelt and 
Churchill had thought they had reached 
with Stalin at the Yalta Conference in 
February 1944 was a hollow one, even 
though there did emerge from it the San 
Francisco Conference of April-June 1945 
and eventually the United Nations Organi- 
sation. 


‘Prompt and utter destruction’ 


In the Far East Japan was reeling under the 
hammer blows of the victorious American 
offensive but was not yet invaded herself. 
The Allies shrank from the possible toll in 
casualties of such an invasion, especially as 
now there lay ready to hand the ultimate 
weapon—namely an atomic bomb, success- 
fully tested on 16 July 1945. When Stalin, 
Churchill and the new American president, 
Truman, were meeting at Potsdam during 
that month, the latter two were informed of 
peace overtures which had been made and 
were being made through the U.S.S.R.. still 
in a state of neutrality with Japan. Never- 
theless, on 26 July the Potsdam Declaration 
continued to demand Japan's unconditional 
surrender, under threat of ‘prompt and utter 
destruction, which meant the use of an 
atomic bomb. When the Japanese govern- 
ment failed to respond to this ultimatum, the 
firstatomic bomb was dropped by American 
aircraft on Hiroshima on 6 August, killing 
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78,000 people and destroying two-thirds & 
the city. On 8 August the U.S.S.R. shame. | 
lessly declared war on Japan and invaded 
Manchuria, an act of unprovoked aggres- 
sion. On 9 August a second atomic bomb | 
was dropped, on Nagasaki. This led within | 
a few days to Japanese surrender in various | 
quarters of the Far East and complete sur- | 
render to the American General MacArthur 

on 2 September. 


How the war was won 


Once war begins, its outcome plainly de- 
pends on the skills of those waging it—on 
the seas, on land and in the air, together 
with the immense resources in manpower, 
munitions, finance, transport and food es- 
sential to the support of both the armed 
forces and the civilian populations of the 
protagonists. There are two major con- 
siderations to be borne in mind in surveying 
the respective roles of navy, army and air- | 
force: one is the concept and actuality of 
waging ‘total’ war, i.e. one not confined to | 
the military; the other is the occurrence of | 
virtually two wars within one, the German | 


Top: an aerial view of the famous bomb was dropped on Nagasaki, and the 
Reichschancellery in Berlin. On the right of Japanese surrendered. 


the bombed stronghold is the garden in Right: this picture, taken by a Japanese 

which Hitler is supposed to have been Journalist immediately after the bomb fell 

buried after his suicide. on Hiroshima, shows the terrible injuries it 

Above: viewing the devastation of inflicted. The radioactivity also affected 

Hiroshima. More than half the city was unborn children and its effects continued to 

destroyed, four square miles of buildings manifest themselves in the survivors for. 

were razed to the ground, and 50,000 for years to come. el 
people killed. Three days later a second bis 
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and the Japanese, with only the occasional 
though important impinging of one on the 
other. 

Naval affairs were chiefly significant in the 
long-fought Battle of the Atlantic, where 
in the First World War, Britain's very 
lifelines were threatened by the German 
U-boats. That it was won by the Allies was 
due to the devising of the convoy system. 
whereby merchant shipping received sys- 
tematic armed protection when in transit 
either between North America and Britain 
or across the North Sea, Arctic and Baltic, 
at the time when supplies had to be trans- 
ported to the U.S.S.R. 

It became clear that the day of large 
battle-fleets was over: carrier-borne air- 
craft and, as the Americans demonstrated 
in the Pacific naval operation against the 
Japanese, the use of a *task force' supported 
by a ‘fleet train’ enabled lengthy operations 
to be conducted at long distance from the 
home base. The ever-increasing use made of 
radar was another distinctive feature of the 
waratsea, as was also the mounting of 'com- 
bined operations” for the invasion of an 
enemy-held coast line towards the end. The 
control of the seas still remained a vital 
necessity for whichever of the main con- 
testants hoped to survive and win, but the 
manner in which that control was exercised 
was very different from that in previous wars 
and depended far more than previously on 
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A map showing Hitler's progress towards 
the extermination of the Jews in Europe. 


close and active co-operation with the air 
forces. 

With regard to the conduct of armies, the 
Second World War was far more a war of 
manoeuvre than the First. This was drama- 
tically demonstrated by the so-called Blitz- 
krieg—the lightning thrust of armed vehicles 
penetrating deep into enemy territory with- 
out waiting to advance on a uniform front: 
examples were the German invasion of 
Poland in 1939 and the German drive to the 
Channel ports in 1940. Another new feature 
was the use of airborne troops and the drop- 
ping of parachutists behind the enemy's 
lines, instances being the German drop on 
Crete (May 1941) and the British drop on 
Arnhem (September 1944). Further colour- 
ful expression of the war of manoeuvre was 
the North African Campaign with tanks 
taking the place of traditional cavalry in 
rapid encircling and outdistancing move- 
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Top: for those in occupied countries the 
B.B.C. was often the only reliable source of 
information about the course of the war. 
Above: fighters about to take off. from the 
flight deck of an aircraft carrier. 

Right: a British TR 581 submarine 

surfaces somewhere in the Atlantic. German 
submarines had been used to great effect in 
the First World War; in the Second World 
War they were kept in check by special 
patrols and the use of radar. 
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Left: American combat troops inspect a 
battle-scarred fortress on the Maginot Line 
in France. The French had originally 
depended on these fortresses to be 
impregnable to attack, but in 1940 Hitler's 
motorised columns had simply bypassed 
them. 3 

Right: a British soldier puts an armband on 
a small Greek boy, watched by a band of 
guerrillas. Guerrilla warfare was the fighting 
method of resistance movements in many 
countries and it was especially suited to the 
difficult terrain of Greece and Crete, where 
local guerrillas were the courageous 
supporters of the Allied troops. 


ments. It was only here that the old romantic 
elements of warfare still to some extent 
manifested themselves, in the admiration 
that each side accorded to the other's 
expertise. 

Two other new types of soldiers emerged: 
one was the commando unit on the Allied 
side, men specially selected, trained and 
toughened for short, violent bouts of intense 
aggressiveness, the other, also on the Allied 
side but in Britain alone, the mobilising of a 
Home Guard. This consisted of civilians in 
full-time or part-time employment who 
drilled and prepared themselves in their free 
time to defend their homes in case of enemy 
landings from the sea or the air. 


The Russian army sets fire 
to the crops 


In the early months of the war three things 
became evident: one, the superb efficiency 
and high morale of the Germans on the 
offensive; two, the low morale and de- 
featism of the French armies hoodwinked by 
the myth of their own Maginot line, and 
three, the astonishingly contrived rescue of 
the bulk of the British expeditionary force 
from Dunkirk, albeit with the loss of most of 
its equipment. Later on, when the German 
invasion of Russia took place, the Red 
Army, first in its *scorched earth" retreat, 
then in its desperate beleaguering of Stalin- 
grad, and finally in its victorious counter- 
attack right into the heart of Central Europe 
in 1945 vindicated to the full the years of 
ideological and military preparation. Two 
other developments may be noted: first, the 
degree to which women in most countries, 
but especially on the Allied side, were inte- 
grated into the war effort, and secondly, the 
saving of life among the wounded due to im- 
provements in medical treatment and the 


rapidity with which cases could be trans- 
ported from the front to hospital. 

Yet because control of the air proved to be 
the imperative condition for the successful 
waging of a naval or a land campaign, it was 
the contest between rival airforces which 
provided the truly decisive and dramatic 
issues. Three examples may be quoted. One 
was the Battle of Britain, when British 
fighter aircraft successfully denied the Luft- 
waffe that superiority over the English 
Channeland Southern England essential for 
effective German landings on the island 
coast. A second example was the Japanese 
air attack on the American fleet in Pearl 
Harbour, an event of shattering importance 
because of its effect on American public 
opinionand the way in which it dictated sub- 
sequent American strategy in the Pacific. A 
third example was the rather more contro- 
versial one of bombing: how much material 
and moral damage did sustained raids on 
cities and centres of industrial production 
actually do? The climax of this argument 
was expressed in the horrors of Dresden and 
Coventry, burning in nights of fire-storm, 
and in the ghastly effects of the atom bomb 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Did events 
such as these finally tip the balance between 
acceptable war and genocide? 

In conclusion it should be remembered 
that all the various naval, military and air 
encounters need to be surveyed in that con- 
fused context of strategic and political 
motivation, which clouded the counsels of 
the great powers. As examples of *miscal- 
culations’ there may be cited Hitler's under- 
estimate of Russia's military strength and 
Roosevelt's underestimate of Russia's poli- 
tical ambitions. The tremendous dispute 
which went on so rancorously between 
Stalin and the Western Allies about the 
date for the opening of à Second Front can 
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only be viewed as evidence of the underlying 
suspicions among the temporarily allied 
coalition against Hitler. It was because of 
this that the final German offensive in the 
west, although militarily a failure, was diplo- 
matically a success in that it inserted still 
further the wedge of mistrust into the Allied 
ranks and meant that Berlin, Prague and 
Vienna were to be liberated not from the 
west but from the east. 

In a very real sense Stalin obtained from 
Churchill and Roosevelt what he had failed 
to obtain from Hitler: namely, a seat firmly 
astride the stricken countries of Central 
Europe. 


The will to resist 


Any record of the Second World War would 
beincomplete without reference to war-time 
resistance movements in Europe and Asia, 
leading on into full-scale national liberation 
movements. In thecase of the first, three well- 
defined phases may 'be detected: one, a 
period of stunned horror at the experience 
of defeat and occupation: two, from 22 June 
1941, the date when Germany's invasion of 
the Soviet Union first really mobilised the 
Communist elements in the resistance move- 
ments into active pro-Allied participation, 
and three the second half of the war when 
most of the resistance movements went 
over to the offensive with large-scale anti- 
Nazi sabotage and regular liaison with the 
invading Allied forces. Previously, they 
had been mainly concerned with social 
ostracism of the occupying forces, with 
helping escaping prisoners on their way 
and with labour strikes. 

Of the European resistance movements 
in the West, in Norway, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg and 
France, the last was probably the most im- 
portant. A quite complex and intimate re- 
lationship developed between the indi- 
genous resistance fighters and General de 
Gaulle and the Free French. For instance, 
in January 1942 the Free French sent one 
of their resistance heroes into France 
by parachute to co-ordinate the various 
groups into the National Liberation Move- 
ment. The organised groups of saboteurs 
and guerrilla fighters were known collec- 
tively as the Maquis: this force liberated 
Corsica on its own in 1943 and fought a 
number of costly battles with the Germans 
after the opening of the Second Front. It 
would be fair to say that the leaders of the 
various resistance movements represented 
more or less honestly the interests of those 
elements which were opposed to the Nazi 
and Fascist invaders of their countries—the 
patriotic motive—and also, though not 
nearly so cohesively, the interests of those 
elements which wished to reform the pre- 
war social system—the ideological motive. 

It must also not be forgotten that resist- 
ance movements existed in the Axis coun- 
tries themselves. In Italy this led eventually 
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Above: Singapore, November 1945; Earl 
Mountbatien receives the surrender of the 
Japanese armies at a ceremony in which 

the generals’ warswords were formally 
handed over. 

Below: the lighter side of war: a small 
Italian girl feeds a soldier with spaghetti, in 
a break in the Allied advance-up through 
Italy. 


Above right: a scene in the Jewish ghetto 
in Morcnow, Poland. For many years the 
Jews of Europe had tended to live in 
certain areas within cities; prejudice and 
persecution often turned these into 
ghettoes, to which they were confined, and 
this tendency was encouraged by the Nazis. 
Right: two ex-inmates of the Buchenwald 
prison camp, sitting outside their barracks 
after the camp had been liberated by 
American troops. The Allied forces were 
horrorstruck by the conditions they found 
in the camps. 
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to collaboration with the forces working 
for the overthrow of Mussolini. In Germany 
resistance was ill-organised and ineffective 
—several attempts at Hitler's assassination 
misfired: nevertheless, a number of liberal- 
minded Germans from all sections of the 
country strove persistently to undermine the 
Nazi tyranny. They failed to interest the 
Allies in their clandestine activities and 
most of them suffered hideous execution at 
the hands of the Gestapo after the last 
abortive attempt of Von Stauffenberg on 
Hitler's life on 20 July 1944. 

Grim though the story was in western 
Europe, it was far grimmer and larger in 
eastern Europe and also rather different. 
For here, with almost daily massacres of his 
neighbours going on around him, the 
ordinary citizen and peasant was drawn 
more rapidly into active opposition. In the 
Soviet Union itself this took the form of 
partisan activities directed by the Soviet 
government as an ancillary to the campaigns 
of the Red Army. In Yugoslavia there deve- 
loped an extraordinarily complex and piti- 
able situation. At first the Resistance was led 
by the Serbian Colonel Mihailovitch and his 
Cetniks, with the full support of the Allies 
and the Yugoslav government in exile. But 
although at first it launched actions against 
the Germans, Mihailovitch was more con- 
cerned with Serbian nationalism and anti- 
Communism than with campaigning against 
the Nazis. So a second resistance movement 
developed, especially after the Soviet Union 
changed sides. This was led by Tito and 
eventually obtained full Allied support after 
this had been withdrawn from the Cetniks, 
and was to prove victorious. The unfortu- 
nate Mihailovitch was tried and executed by 
Tito’s government. 


The vital delay 


Whether or not Mihailovitch's policy can 
be justified, the extent of his resistance 
movement in the early days of the German 
invasion of Russia (and at the time there 
was Virtually no other in Yugoslavia) de- 
layed the German offensive by drawing off 
some of its troops for the Yugoslav front for 
as long as four to seven weeks, so that the 
German armies did not reach the gates of 
Moscow before winter had got them in its 
grip. This may well have contributed to one 
of the turning-points in the Second World 
War, for German success in Russia then 
could have prevented or completely altered 
the nature of the Western counter-measures 
slowly being prepared during this breathing- 
space. 

With the Albanian resistance movement 
led by another Communist, the school 
teacher Enner Hoxha, it could be said that 
both Yugoslavia and Albania liberated 
themselves under Communist leadership. 

In Poland, occupied by the Nazis for over 
five years, resistance took the form of sabo- 
tage and underground conspiracy. The fate 
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Dc Above: like many German cities, Hanover 
was reduced to ruins by Allied bombing. 
Left: a large crowd of ‘displaced persons’, 
mainly Russians, Poles and Czechs, lining 
up for food at a camp in Germany. All over 
Europe such camps sprang up, as thousands 
of refugees found themselves without homes 
or liveliehood. 

Above right: houses in London on fire after 
a raid. Although there had been sporadic 
bombing by German and British planes 
during the First World War, this was the 
first time that civilian populations had been 
subjected to such continuous attack from 
the air. In the case of Britain, the sense of. 
security which came from being an island 
was shattered forever. 
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of the Polish Home Army in the summer of 
1944 has already been mentioned—a victim 
of Great Power politics. How could Polish 
resistance be Communist-inspired when it 
feared Russian Communism as much as 
German Nazi oppression? The very men 
and women who had heroically sustained 
the anti-Nazi underground movement were 
subsequently liquidated by the Russians as 
traitors and reactionaries because they were 
not Communists. 

Turning now to the Asian scene, the great 
catalyst proved to be the Japanese seizure 
and occupation of vast areas previously un- 
der the imperial control of Britain, France, 
the Netherlands and the United States. In 
diverse ways this roused resistance move- 
ments against the Japanese in the Philip- 
pines, Vietnam, Indonesia, Malaya, Burma 
and, by indirect implication, in India. Much 
more than in Europe, these resistance move- 
ments not only aimed to eject the invader 
but to effect a social revolution internally, 
generally a Socialist or Communist one. The 
degree of success attending this second im- 
pulse will be assessed in Section III. 


Naked brutality in the 
concentration camps 


Although the full horror and extent of 
these places of torture did not become 
known until the end of hostilities, neverthe- 
less the naked brutality and inhumanity 
which their existence symbolised were an 
essential issue around which the war Was 
fought. The subject, however distressing. 


panga to me history ofthe period and must 
evaded. It is necessary to distinguish 
clearly between concentration camps and 
the Warsaw ghetto which was a particularly 
ghastly ante-chamber to them on the one 
hand, and prisoner-of-war camps, still 
largely governed by Red Cross conventions. 
on the other. Questions which any student 
of our times is entitled to ask are: when and 
where were concentration camps set up, by 
whom, and to what purpose—and how 
could such „bestiality exist within sup- 
posedly civilised societies? 

Although concentration camps existed 
before, during and after the Second World 
Warin theSoviet Union, our focus here will 
be on those established by the Nazis in 
Germany and the German-occupied or con- 
trolled territories. Their purpose was a 
double one: to detain all those who in any 
way could threaten the existence of the Nazi 
regime and, more ostensibly, to act as 
centres for forced labour—vast numbers 
of men and women were often transported 
long distances in appalling conditions to 
constitute such a labour force. As well as all 
political deviationists, the inmates con- 
sisted of thousands of Jews and the majority 
of them perished either by deliberate exter- 
mination by gas ovens and shooting, or 
through starvation, overwork and neglect. 

The most notorious of the concentration 
camps were Dachau, Buchenwald. Belsen, 
Sachsenhausen, Ravensbruck, Maüthausen, 
Auschwitz, Treblinka and Maidenek. The 
operations were conducted on a monstrous 
scale. 


The walled ghetto 


Although it was not strictly speaking a con- 
centration camp, this is the place to record 
the story of a specific instance of the policy 
of genocide—the ‘final solution’ of the 
‘Jewish problem,” decided on by Hitler in 
1941. After the German conquest of Poland, 
500,000 Jews were enclosed in one small 
area of the city of Warsaw. It was sealed off 
by a high brick wall and life within it was 
barely sustained at survival level. Then in 
June 1942 the Nazis decided to liquidate the 
ghetto, and by October of that year 310,000 
had been deported to extermination camps. 
News of this reached London via the Pol 

derground movement: for some weeks 1 
aa by not believed. In April 1943 the 
56,000 Jews who were all that were now left 
of the ghetto rose in heroic resistance 
against their Nazi tormentors: theSS major- 
eneral lost a thousand men 1n suppressing 

it and wiping out the ghetto. x 
This was one episode ip the Bee 

er of six million Jews by nite 

oa On 17 December 1942 the Allied 
governments officially condemned the ex- 
termination of the Jews and served notice 
that those concerned in organising it would 
be held criminally responsible. One terrible 
assumption lay at the root of all these atro- 


cities, namely that those outside the pale of 
the ruling regime or race were no longer 
human beings and could therefore be treated 
and used as mere objects. 


Unconditional surrender 


The formula of ‘unconditional surrender” 
was hatched by Churchill and Roosevelt at 
the Casablanca Conference in January 1943. 
It was applied to Germany in April 1945 
and to Japan in August 1945. It expressed a 
fierce determination to treat the defeated 
enemy with no other absolute consideration 
than to make future aggression for ever im- 
possible. Its pathos was twofold: in the first 
place its demand was unrealistic because 
however unconditional the surrender, cer- 
tain conditions, such as the ensuring of food 
and order, imposed themselves, if the van- 
quished society was to exist at all, and to the 
establishment of these the victors would be 
forced to contribute; in the second place it 
veiled the irreconcilability of aims between 
the Soviet and the West, which by the time 
the formula was applied could no longer be 
concealed. 

Of the original causes for which the war 
had been fought none had been realised: 
politically, in spite of the establishment of 
UNO, nationalism was as rampant as be- 
fore if not moreso: economically, individual 
and collective competition was unrelent- 
ing; spiritually, human values had suffered 
abasement rather than elevation. The most 
that the historian can record on the credit 
side, and it is not negligible, is that the 
Allied victory left the human prospect less 
gloomy and more open to the chances of 
avoiding further declines into totalitarian- 
ism than if Hitler had triumphed. 


The aftermath of war 


As a consequence of hostilities, material 
damage and trade dislocation were great, 
but human displacement and penalties 
were greater still. The major cities of Ger- 
many were heaps of rubble, and many 
urban centres in Europe and Britain bore the 
marks of heavy bombing. Railways, bridges, 
factories and private dwellings had been 
destroyed in the course of war, nor had the 
countryside escaped, for everywhere land 
had been “scorched” by retreating armies, 
and livestock and farms had been pillaged. 
Yet, as we shall see, material reconstruction 
proceeded surprisingly quickly. Far more 
long-term in their effects were the changed 
economic relationships between nations, the 
three chief examples of which were the 
virtual bankruptcy of the defeated powers 
in Europe, the impoverishment of Great 
Britain on such a scale as to transform her 
into a second-class power, deeply in debt, 
and the wrecking of much of the Soviet 
economy which in turn clamoured for dis- 
proportionate reparation from the countries 
she had helped to defeat. 
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Going home at last: a British soldier 
choosing his new civilian wardrobe after 
being *demobbed'. 


Millions of people were homeless or in 
exile: refugees from war, enemy occupation 
and political persecution, prisoners of war 
in foreign captivity, conscripted workers 
forcibly driven into Germany to work for 
the Nazis and now in need of repatriation. 
Relief and rehabilitation were the crying 
needs of these post-war months even as the 
politicians, by the webs they were spinning, 
laid up further trouble for a peace-hungry, 
if not peace-loving, mankind. For although 
most men might desire peace very few were 
prepared to pay the price of peace, and this 
was the bitter knowledge on the basis of 
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which governments had 
policies. 

Already during the war much work had 
been done by the Western Allies in anticipa- 
tion of post-war needs. This took two forms: 
one, plans for an emergency relief operation 
and two, schemes for securing a social and 
economic world welfare society. 

On 9 November 1943, forty-four Allied 
and associated nations established the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration ( UNRRA): 


to shape their 


“Being determined that immediately upon 
the liberation of any area by the armed 
forces of the United Nations Or as a conse- 
quence of retreat of the enemy, the popula- 
tion thereof shall receive aid and relief from 
their sufferings, food, clothing and shelter, 


aid in the prevention of pestilence and in the 
recovery of the health of the people, anq that 
preparation and arrangements shall be 
made for the return of prisoners and exiles 
to their homes and for assistance in the re. 
sumption of urgently needed agricultura] 
and industrial production and the restora- 
tion of essential services.’ 


Millions of dollars go for relief 


UNRRA headquarters were in Washington 
D.C., and the organisation consisted of a 
Council representing all the constituent 
members, a Central Committee and a 
Director-General and his internationally re- 
cruited staff. Relief and rehabilitation were 
to be distributed and dispersed fairly on the 
basis of the relative needs of the population 
in the areas and without discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed or political belief. By the 
end of 1945 more than three and a half 
thousand million dollars had been contri- 
buted to UNRRA funds. 

Although UNRRA came in for various 
criticisms, some well justified on adminis- 
trative grounds, its personnel laboured 
heroically and with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. Alongside the official UNRRA teams 
there worked teams from most of the great 
voluntary organisations of the world. As a 
result of this effort many of the war- 
devastated areas were redeemed and the 
mass outbreak of infectious epidemics 
avoided. 

Of all UNRRA activities, those con- 
cerned with displaced persons were the most 
poignant and impressive. Many displaced 
persons were reluctant or unwilling to be 
repatriated, either because they had lost all 
ties with their countries of origin or because 
of changed political conditions there. At the 
beginning of 1946 some 1,675,000 persons 
were estimated to be refugees in need of new 
homes. The International Refugee Or- 
ganisation (IRO) took over this part of 
UNRRA's work in June 1947, IRO itself 
being succeeded by the United Nations 
High Commissioner's Office for Refugees 
(UNHCOR) on 1 January 1961. One 
account of such an operation must suffice to 
focus the nature of this kind of relief work. 
Itis taken from the UNRRA European Re- 
gional Office's Notes of the Week—No. 80. 


"This story sent to us from Frankfurt tells 
howan UNRRA team dug into the ruins of 
a bombed-out German Panzer Barracks 
and built a refuge for thousands of victims 
of Nazi persecution. Although it refers x 
one specific group— Team 196—it is typica 
of what scores of UNRRA teams are 
tackling every day throughout Western 
Germany. 


Stunned by war 


"Team 196 was formed at the Juleville traio 
ing base in France in May 1945; it entere 
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Germany when the smoke of battle had 
hardly cleared. On 14 June, it went into 
Schweinfurt with instructions to organise 
an assembly centre for United Nations dis- 
placed persons in a Panzer headquarters 
which had been heavily bombed by Allied 
planes. - - - 

*When the UNRRA team arrived, in 
Schweinfurt there were some 10,000 dis- 
placed persons congregated in the ruined 
buildings of the Panzer barracks. There was 
no programme for them beyond minimum 
food and shelter of a kind. The glass had 
been blown from most of the windows: the 
camp was littered with debris; the roofs 
sagged dangerously: but the casernes were 
the only available "homes" for these refu- 
gees from concentration camps or forced 
labour. 

“UNRRA workers went into action. 
Under the direction of the team's doctor, 
Pierre Bettuel of Paris, DDT powder was 
brought into vigorous use, and the occu- 
pants were thoroughly dusted to offset the 
danger of typhus. Later, the team set up 
lines with the local military government to 
procure food from German stocks. The 
supply officer, John A. Darsie of Ohio. 
worked seventeen hours a day locating and 
requisitioning badly-needed supplies such as 
roofing materials, tar for the roads, huge 
quantities of glass, surgical instruments, 
no pital equipment, clothing and blan- 

(d nor 

‘Gradually schools . . . nurseries and spe- 
cial diet kitchens were established, a theatre 
project was started and a symphony orches- 
tra organised. 

. "Today, the scene at Schweinfurt is en- 
tirely different. More than 5,000 original 
displaced persons have been repatriated, 
and those remaining live in repaired dormi- 
tories and take an active part in the centre's 
community life." 


Thus did hundreds of thousands of the 
Second World War's victims begin a new 
ife. 


Rebuilding the world 


The need had been realised quite early in the 
war for long-term political and economic 
measures of reconstruction on a world scale: 
the political institutions, together with their 
Social agencies which emerged, are dealt 
with in the last part of this section; here may 
be conveniently summarised the early stages 
of the economic ones. Two concepts were 
dominant: one was the need to ensure con- 
ditions of full employment as widely as 
possible, the other was the desirability of 
establishing a stable international monetary 
system. 

Normal trading relations having been 
disturbed during the war, and control by 
governments over the movements of goods 
having been greatly increased, the transition 
from wartime to peacetime economies was 


bound to prove difficult. For instance there 
was the wartime machinery employed to 
control the use of sterling in international 
transactions, which became the basis of a 
trading area in the post-war years en- 
couraging freedom of payments and trade 
within the area. The fact that the United 
States had entered the war, with all that this 
implied for her subsequent involvement in 
world affairs, was another decisive factor. 
Beginning with the Atlantic Charter both 
the British and American governments had 
begun to take initiatives in designing a new 
economic as well as political order; the 1942 
Mutual Aid Agreement between them was a 
further stage in this development. 

By the summer of 1945 some forty-four 
million dollars worth of supplies had been 
provided to their allies by the Americans. 
Moreover the Agreement's Article 7 pro- 
vided that the final settlement of Lend- 
Lease should include *provision for agreed 
action by the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom, open to participation 
by all other countries of like mind, directed 
to the expansion by appropriate inter- 
national and domestic measures, of pro- 
duction, employment, and the exchange 
and consumption of goods... to the elimi- 
nation of all forms of discriminatory treat- 
ment in international commerce, and to the 
reduction of tariffs and trade barriers. 

This declaration led to the establishment 
of an International Monetary Fund at a 
United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference at Bretton Woods in 1944; this 
became effective in 1947 and had some 
forty-eight members by 1949. Also discussed 
at Bretton Woods was a project for estab- 
lishing another international fund for the 
provision of longer-term capital, which 


Stalin, Truman and Churchill at the 
Potsdam conference of 1945, where tlie 
peace plans were drawn up. These were 
intended to destroy Nazism and reduce 
Germany's industrial power. 


found realisation in the setting up in 1946 of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, or World Bank. The 
third important institution to be founded 
was the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) in 1947, its constituents 
being twenty-three countries, which at that 
time controlled some 70 per cent of world 
trade. 

As the history of the international eco- 
nomy in the post-war years is SO closely 
bound up with political developments, dis- 
cussion of the Marshall Plan for European 
recovery and of the emergency of a number 
of regional economic groupings will be 
treated below in the account of ideological 
alignments and the waging of the Cold War. 


Russia and America face each 
other 


At the end of the Second World War there 
were two great powers left in the world. the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., for China 
was internally split between Nationalists 
and Communists and Great Britain was an 
impoverished victor. Her previous wealth 
had been stripped off her by vast war-time 
expenditures and her people were weary. 
The U.S.S.R. had emerged from the con- 
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VE Dav, 8 May 1945. Britain celebrates 
her victory. Crowds gather outside 
Buckingham Palace to avait the 
appearance on the balcony of the Roval 
Family and the prime minister Winston 
Churchill. 
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flict militarily victorious but at a terrible 
cost of human suffering and material 
damage: the loss both of manpower and 
resources was such as would require years of 
reinvestment and hard work for recupera- 
tion. Nevertheless the Red Army dominated 
eastern Europe, and Stalin's might threw 
long shadows right across Europe to the 
Channel ports and manifested itself no less 
as a challenging presence in northern Asia. 
Although badly mauled, the U.S.S.R. was 
ideologically and strategically potent. 
When hostilities ceased the United States 
was the greatest industrial power in the 
world. She had emerged from isolationism 
and could no longer seek alibis for her 
dominance of the global stage. Moreover, at 
this moment of history she alone possessed 
the secret of the atom bomb—a fact of in- 
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calculable importance for the di 
her own government and for i ey of 
tions of her only possible rival, the a 
ment of the U.S.S.R. America's SEM 
influence and altruism were only ans rea 
by her political immaturity. ond 
nahe o unsettled issues which Straddled 
post-war scene were the future of 
Germany and the fate of Poland. Both had 
begun to present themselves at the Yalt 
and Potsdam Conferences, although ie 
former had not yet become as acute as the 
latter. The victorious Allies were agreed 
that conquered Germany should be ad 
ministered by a Four Power Control Com: 
mission, American, British, French and 
Russian, the land being carved up regionall 
together with the city of Berlin under Special 
four-power control. 

Reparations were to be exacted from 
Germany but not in the same totally un- 
realistic manner as in 1919 in spite of a first 
but unsuccessful attempt by the U.S.S.R. to 
assert a monstrous and disproportionate 
claim of her own. In general it was also 
agreed that a policy of denazification should 
be implemented by means of which all 
future controlling sectors of German society 
should be purged of those elements which 
had supported the Hitler regime. This pro- 
ject proved extremely difficult to execute 
both for administrative and ideological 
reasons and was to become one of the most 
bitter sources of quarrel between the 
U.S.S.R. and her Western partners. It was 
also further agreed that there should be a 
formal trial of war criminals. In due course 
this took place at an International War 
Crimes Court at Nuremberg at which a 
number of Nazi leaders were brought to trial 
as war criminals for the atrocities they had 
committed. After twenty-two months of 
court procedure most of them were con- 
demned to execution or life imprisonment. 
The stages of disagreement will be traced as 
part of the developing Cold War. 

With regard to Poland, the Western 
Allies had virtually capitulated to the 
Russian demand for recognition of the 
former Lublin government as the legiti- 
mate government of Poland: the supposed 
counter-guarantee of “free elections" to be 
held in the near future proving worthless in 
the light of Soviet prevarication and delay. 
The problem of frontiers was a menacing 
one, the very simplicity of its proposed solu- 
tion being both brutal and sinister. The 
U.S.S.R. extended her frontiers westwards 
into former Polish territory, and for this 
Poland received territorial compensation 
by herself extending westwards into former 
German territory to the Oder-Neisse line. 

Although this may have been a rough 
kind of justice, it was neither economically 
nor morally justifiable, a fact which was re- 
cognised by the Anglo-American-Soviel 
agreement that 'the final delimitation 
should await the peace settlement." It is 
waiting still. 


oundation USA 
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The politics of peace 


of the fifties; America's domestic troubles ; 


Britain votes for Socialism; the new affluence 


the forging 


of the Iron Curtain; Berlin, a ct 


ty divided against itself; capitalism and 


communism compete for power; the developing nations 


Nations—the policemen of the world. 


demand their freedom; the United 


The Anglo-American partnership had made 
an allied victory possible and Anglo- 
American relations coloured much of the 
next twenty years of world politics. That is 
why this section begins with a glance at the 
domestic affairs of Britain and the United 
States during that period. The first need to 
be viewed in the light of the decline in in- 
fluence of a former Great Power: the second 
must be seen in the light of America’s vast 
international responsibilities, as one of the 
two giant powers of the post-war world. 
Both countries are democracies, but each 
offers its own version of democratic prin- 
ciple and practice. 


Britain votes Labour 


In July 1945 the Labour Party won a sweep- 
ing victory in the general election, which was 
conducted after the defeat of Germany 


(8 May 1945) but while the war against 
Japan was still being fought. In the words of 
the English historian A. J. P. Taylor: “The 
electors cheered Churchill and voted against 
him.’ Why? They believed, it seemed, thata 
war government was not the right govern- 
ment to tackle the problems of peace and 
form, which had become e 
“dely held expectation, would more pro 
ae be ias from the Left than the 
ight. 1 
E sien Herbert Morrison as deputy prime 
minister, Ernest Bevin at the Foreign Office 


deep mig 
iency to his office, TOME. 
sense and an experienced maturity gained 


A satirical cartoon from a Russian 
magazine comments cynically on the 
division of postwar Europe bv the Allies. 
The Cold War sprang from the 
disagreements whiclt arose. 


from his work with the trade unions, the 
third a toughness which was as endearing as 
it was self-consciously working class, and 
the fourth, intellectual brilliance and high 
moral probity. À fifth figure, slightly oblique 
to this quartet, was Aneurin Bevan, minister 
of health, perhaps the superior of them all 
in imagination and daring. 

The team was successful in maintaining: 
full employment and introducing a measure 
of nationalisation in keeping with socialist 
principles: in 1946 the Bank of England, 
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alised, but, unlike the others, this branch of 
the national life was almost entirely de. 
nationalised again when the Conservatives 
came to power in 1951. Labour had only 
just retained its position after the general 
election of February 1950 with a majority of 
six; then illness and dissension disturbed its 
ranks, and, after the dissolution of parlia- 
ment in September 1951, the Conservatives 
took office with a majority of seventeen. 


IS IS OUR CHANCE TO... 


Churchill resigns 


Although Churchill headed the government, 
he had aged considerably. He suffered a 
heart attack in 1953, and finally resigned in 
1955 from the premiership. He remained a 
member of parliament until his death in 
1965, enjoying the veneration of his country- 
men whose island he had saved from de- 
struction. At the next general election in the 
early autumn of 1955 the Conservatives, 
with Anthony Eden as prime minister were 
returned to office with a majority of sixty. 
This was symptomatic of the country's 
general feeling of recovery and mild satis- 
faction with things as they were, of con- 
tinuing friction between the right and left 
wings of the Labour Party and of the suc- 
cession of Gaitskell to Attlee as its leader. 
After the fiasco of Suez and the retire- 
ment of Eden in 1957 the succession in the 
Conservative Party fell to Harold Mac- 
millan, whose government continued from 
then until the end of 1963. It was a period 
when, for most of the British, it was true 
that they “had never had it so good”: there 
were better housing and more consumer 
goods, increased car ownership and shorter 
working hours. In the election of October 
1959 the Conservative majority was in- 
creased to a hundred. Yet beneath the 
calm, political surface there were serious 
economic problems, differences of opinion 
in both major political parties about expen- 
diture on armaments, and a growing co- 
herence of viewpoint among the Labour 
opposition as Gaitskell asserted his leader- 
ship. In 1961 the Conservative government 
opened negotiations for British membership 
of the European Economic Community—a 
definite Signal that the days of British 
supremacy as a first-class world power 
were at an end and that the reality of a 
united Commonwealth was rapidly dis- 
appearing. The rebuff which this initiative 
received from General de Gaulle, the 
personal scandal in connection with Mr 
, Profumo, secretary of state for war, and his 
ARS _ Own ill-health accounted for Macmillan's 
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Above: Herbert Morrison, who had 
organised the A.R.P. during the war, 
became a member of the Labour Cabinet. 
Right : Winston Churchill, the hero of the 
war, failed to win in peace. 

Below right: The Labour Cabinet: Attlee, 
Morrison, Greenwood, Bevin and 
Alexander with King George VI. 


Home, but in October 1964, at the next 
election, Labour returned to power under 
Harold Wilson with a tiny majority, the 
unfortunate Gaitskell having died unex- 
pectedly in 1963. 


A grudging mandate 


Actually, the verdict of the polls revealed a 
three million Liberal vote and an almost 
equal division between the Conservative and 
Labour members returned to parliament. 
Perhaps the electorate, while feeling that a 
change of government would be advisable, 
was too unenthusiastic about the alterna- 
tives to do more than give the Socialists a 
grudging mandate. However, Labour suc- 
ceeded in amassing an overwhelming ma- 
jority at the next election eighteen months 
later, which implied a mission to do two 
things: re-align Britain's relations with the 
outside world in such a way that they cor- 
responded to her actual status as a second- 
class power, and tackle the balance of pay- 
ments problem. With both of these tasks 
the Labour government has since been un- 
easily coping. 

The end of this particular political se- 
quence, 1945-65, seemed to carry a tang of 
disillusionment about it. Were the real 
political decisions any longer being taken 
in parliament? Was not that august body 
now incapable of discharging its tradi- 
tional functions of debate and questioning 
When the issues involved had become too 
complex and speculative for the legislative 
to pass judgment on them? Had the in- 
fluence of the trade unions increased SO 
enormously as to constitute a political 
Menace? Was the office of prime minister 
itself assuming dangerously presidential- 
like powers? These are the kind of questions 
which a review of the period raises. 
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took office with a majority of seventeen. 


Churchill resigns 


Although Churchill headed the government, 
he had aged considerably. He suffered a 
heart attack in 1953, and finally resigned in 
1955 from the premiership. He remained a 
member of parliament until his death in 
1965, enjoying the veneration of his country- 
men whose island he had saved from de- 
struction. At the next general election in the 
early autumn of 1955 the Conservatives, 
with Anthony Eden as prime minister were 
returned to office with a majority of sixty. 
This was symptomatic of the country's 
general feeling of recovery and mild satis- 
faction with things as they were, of con- 
tinuing friction between the right and left 
wings of the Labour Party and of the suc- 
cession of Gaitskell to Attlee as its leader. 
After the fiasco of Suez and the retire- 
ment of Eden in 1957 the succession in the 
Conservative Party fell to Harold Mac- 
millan, whose government continued from 
then until the end of 1963. It was a period 
when, for most of the British, it was true 
that they *had never had it so good": there 
were better housing and more consumer 
goods, increased car ownership and shorter 
working hours. In the election of October 
1959 the Conservative majority was in- 
creased to a hundred. Yet beneath the 
calm, political surface there were serious 
economic problems, differences of opinion 
in both major political parties about expen- 
diture on armaments, and a growing CO- 
herence of viewpoint among the Labour 
opposition as Gaitskell asserted his leader- 
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Home, but in October 1964, at the next 
election, Labour returned to power under 
Harold Wilson with a tiny majority, the 
unfortunate Gaitskell having died unex- 
pectedly in 1963. 


A grudging mandate 


Actually, the verdict of the polls revealed a 
three million Liberal vote and an almost 
equaldivision between the Conservative and 
Labour members returned to parliament. 
Perhaps the electorate, while feeling that a 
change of government would be advisable, 
was too unenthusiastic about the alterna- 
tives to do more than give the Socialists a 
grudging mandate. However, Labour suc- 
ceeded in amassing an overwhelming ma- 
jority at the next election eighteen months 
later, which implied a mission to do two 
things: re-align Britain's relations with the 
outside world in such a way that they cor- 
responded to her actual status as a second- 
class power, and tackle the balance of pay- 
ments problem. With both of these tasks 
the Labour government has since been un- 
easily coping. 

The end of this particular political se- 
quence, 1945-65, seemed to carry a tang of 
disillusionment about it. Were the real 
political decisions any longer being taken 
in parliament? Was not that august body 
now incapable of discharging its tradi- 
tional functions of debate and questioning 
when the issues involved had become too 
complex and speculative for the legislative 
to pass judgment on them? Had the im- 
fluence of the trade unions increased SO 
enormously as to constitute a political 
menace? Was the office of prime minister 
itself assuming dangerously presidential- 
like powers? These are the kind of questions 
which a review of the period raises. 
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Economic paradox 


Embedded in wartime promises of social 
reform, of which Archbishop Temple and 
William Beveridge were the two most not- 
able proponents, there was the implied 
assumption that Britain could and should 
spend more on her welfare services. How 
far this assumption was to prove well- 
founded must be judged in the context of 
her actual rate of economic growth in the 
post-war years and the relationship of that 
to her overseas balance of payments prob- 
lem. Although the country was nothing like 
so rich relatively as she had been before 
1939. the great majority of Britain's in- 
habitants enjoyed a higher standard of 
living than ever before at the very time that 
her share in world trade was steadily de- 
clining. Between 1953 and 1963, for example, 
the volume of British exports increased by 
less than 40 per cent while that of the Com- 
mon Market countries increased by more 
than 140 per cent. Two series of events 
illustrate this paradoxical tendency. 

First, there was the achievement of the 
welfare state, the main landmarks of which 
were the Beveridge Report (1942), the 
creation of the National Health Service 
(1947) and the National Assistance Act 
(1948). It must be reckoned to the credit of 
both government and governed that all 
this was achieved during a period when 
food rationing still continued and the price 
to be paid involved the public's putting 
up with the perpetuation in peacetime of 
many of the wartime austerities and con- 
trols. This whole enterprise in welfare 
democracy was however threatened by three 
factors. One was the dollar shortage (1949- 
50), shared with much of Europe and over- 
come by the imaginative and mass support 
of Marshall Aid (see p. 62). Another was 
the practice in business circles of living off 
expense accounts— particularly in the fifties 
—an insidious method of evading taxation 
and damaging to public morale and effi- 
ciency. The third and easily the most im- 
portant factor was Britain's balance of 
payments problem—the fact that she was 
not paying her way in terms of the world 
money market and was becoming in- 
creasingly dependent on foreign loans for 
the upkeep of her standard of living. 


A plea for modernisation 


To offset these negative influences, particu- 
larly after 1953, attempts were made to 
invigorate the economy by the govern- 
ment's frequent exhortations to manage- 
ment and labour alike to modernise their 
methods and increase exports. In 1954 
Britain attempted to re-establish her in- 
dustrial and technological pre-eminence by 
setting-up the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, which in subsequent 
years began to pay modest dividends. 1963 
was National Productivity Year, an attempt 


50 


to infuse new life and energy into the 
national economic scene, but the notion 
smacked somewhat of “whistling in the 
dark” and did not really catch on. 

Another way of improving Britain's pros- 
pects was tried, namely, a belated formal 
move to join the European Community. 
Both political parties were divided on 
the issue when Macmillan's Conservative 
government applied for membership of the 
Treaty of Rome in July 1962. The chief 
economic argument was that the European 
Common Market could offer British manu- 
facturers a larger and better market than 
the Commonwealth now did. General de 
Gaulle imposed his veto with a resounding 
non in January 1963, on the grounds that 
the United Kingdom was not really genuine 
in her desire to join the community and was 
more likely to be a liability than an asset 
to it both economically and politically. In 
this he may not have been entirely incorrect, 
especially as one of the main arguments of 
those in Britain who were against “going 


into Europe' was that Europe—the Europe 
of the Six—was not the real Europe, 
which stretched much further north, and 
south, but only a fragment of it. Hence 
Britain developed an alternative trade policy 
in collaboration with the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA). 

Since the autumn of 1964 the Labour 
administration has anxiously but rather 
unimpressively striven to breathe new life 
into Britain's comparatively stagnant eco- 
nomy. In the mid-sixties it remained a 
prisoner of its own paradox, namely, com- 
fortable affluence for most except a few in 
the north-eastern area at the cost of the 
nation as a whole living beyond its means: 
In the process of economic adjustment 
between 1945 and 1965 Britain could not 
help profiting from the general rise In 
material standards of living common to 
all the developed countries, but, it may be 
suggested, to the accompaniment of a degree 
of domestic demoralisation and the derisive 
criticism of foreign controllers of capital: 
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Britain had become the financial invalid of 
the international banking scene. In spite 
of all this Britain's welfare state had come 
to approximate rather more closely to the 
‘Great Society’ than had the United States 
where that slogan originated. 


Tm all right, Jack’ 


To come closer to an understanding of the 
political and economic phenomena SO far 
discussed, it is necessary to pay attention to 
what might be called the spiritual and 
cultural groundswell of this population of 
fifty-two million—an average of six hun- 
dred of them to the square mile. A clue may 
be found in such phrases of the fifties as 
‘I couldn't care less’, ‘I’m all right, Jack’ and 
*You've never had it so good'—themselves 
manifestations of the delayed shock in- 
duced by the huge and often heroic exertions 
of Britain during the Second World War. 
Authur Koestler did well to remind readers 
of Encounter (July 1963, No. 118) that `- - - 
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Left: lights on the South Bank reflected in 
the river at the Festival of Britain, 1951. 
Despite the brave attempt to celebrate her 
recovery from the war, Britain's resources 
were in fact dangerously low. 

Above: in Britain, as elsewhere, the use of 
television spread rapidly during the 
nineteen-fifties. In America and in many 
European countries it ousted radio as the 
favourite broadcasting medium. 

Below: the coronation of Elizabeth II in 
1953 reminded Britain of the splendour of 
her traditions, but she was in fact in the 
process of renouncing her pretensions to 
Empire and becoming a minor power. 


Above and below: two British prime 
ministers of the post-war period in pictures 
whose style exaggerates their supposed 
political roles; Harold Macmillan, 

shown as the traditional Tory 

squire, and Harold Wilson as the 
pragmatic man of the people. 
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Above: Charles de Gaulle led France to a 
new position of power, but proved a 
highhanded and rigid personality. 


the hypothetical state of Europe in the 
1960s, after a total victory of either Hitler 
or Stalin in the 1940s, is hardly ever dis- 
cussed. Yet there can be no doubt that if, 
after Dunkirk, Britain had lost its moral 
fibre, the Americans could not have landed 
on the continent, and the fate of Europe 
would have been decided between two 
paranoiac Caesars’. 

The Festival of Britain in 1951 was an 
attempt on the part of the British to 
re-assure themselves and their neighbours 
that they were the same and as good as if 
not better than their forefathers of 1851. 
Yet this was at any rate arguable, as was 
best demonstrated perhaps by the only 
truly popular movement of this period, 
namely the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament (CND). This effort to express 
outside official political circles the feeling 
among many sections of the population that 
Britain should no longer be a candidate for 
participation in, or preparation for, a Third 
World War of nuclear dimensions was a 
striking one. Although its influence was 
for a time considerable, it waned during the 
sixties as the world seemed to be turning 
in the direction of several small-scale, 
contained wars rather than one total one. 
Another expression of discontent was to be 
found in literature and drama: J. B. Priest- 
ley's Three Men in New Suits, about men 
demobilised from the forces in 1946 and 


seeking a decent, commonsense way of 
life who had turned into the ‘angry young 
men' of the fifties. What were they angry 
about? The false flush of health on Britain's 
body politic, as they saw it, the continuation 
of class differences and rivalries, the bogus 
nature of traditional figures of authority 
in the churches, the universities, the pro- 
fessions and business management. 

It was then that much was heard of the 
‘establishment’, a word used to describe the 
real as distinct from the apparent rulers of 
Britain—a mixture of the City, Oxbridge, 
top civil servants, the upper managerial 
class and a few high-ranking scientists 
gossiping over lunch in the Athenacum 
about scientific research. It was they who, 
in C. P. Snow’s phrase, roamed the 'corri- 
dors of power' and helped to perpetuate the 
myth of two opposing cultures, science and 
the arts. 


Youth protests 


In the absence of broadly shared moral and 
political objectives, acceptable to the youn- 
ger generation, there began the protest of 
youth. Symptomatic were the ‘teddy-boys’. 
the ‘beats’, the ‘mods and rockers’. Also 
to be taken into account was the erosion of 
Christian belief, in spite of some attempts, 
such as the Bishop of Woolwich’s book 
Honest to God, to bring fresh air into the 
stale theological atmosphere. 

Yet the process of cultural adjustment to 
the postwar world was by no means entirely 
negative. Indeed, in the arts Britain ex- 
perienced a veritable renaissance. Britten, 
Fonteyn, Piper, Moore, Murdoch—these 
names suffice to indicate artistic variety and 
richness. Those in the younger age groups 
were seeking a new set of coherent values 
in the fields of politics and ethics—especially 


Left: Jamaican immigrants arriving in 
Britain. Though they could earn more in 
British cities they often faced the new 
obstacles of poor housing and racial 
discrimination. 

Below: the new wealth which came to the 
British working class in the fifties was 
expressed in the exaggerated—and 
expensive—dress of the young, like this 
group of ‘Teddy boys’ in a dance hall, so 
called because of the supposedly 
Edwardian style of dress. 


those to do with sexual conduct—which 
they could affirm as being relevant to the 
conditions of the mid-twentieth century. 
Perhaps the most hopeful sign of genuine 
progress was to be found in the sphere of 
education. The 1944 Education Act had 
been the climax ofa ‘silent social revolution’ 
which had been occurring since 1870. Even 
though not all of its clauses were imple- 
mented, it led to a ferment of concern about 
the upbringing of the nation's children, 
not least in the desire to get away from 
selection for secondary education at the 
age of eleven. Education became news ina 
way which it had never been before: the 
Crowther Report on the education of the 
school child from fifteen to eighteen, the 
Newsom Report (Half Our Future) on the 
secondary school child of average or less 
than average ability, the Robbins Report on 
the expansion of the universities and their 
proliferation which followed from it, the 
Public Schools Report, the Plowden Report 
on primary education, the Albermarle Re- 
port on youth, and many others, all wit- 
nessed to a widely-spread feeling that 
Britain’s future in reduced circumstances 
depended on the overhaul ofhereducational 
institutions at all levels to bring them into 
line with the demands of the atomic age. 
By way of summary it may be suggested 
that since 1945 Britain has steadily aban- 
doned traditional forms of morality and 
religion, pursued material prosperity with 
inefficient eagerness, questioned her politi- 
cal institutions and placed a hopeful bet 
on the prospects of her schools and colleges. 
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The American scene 


> In contrast to post-war Britain, there was 


Since the Second World War young 
people in the West had become more and 
more vocal in their demands for freedom 


and recognition. The urge to assert 
themselves showed itself in various ways: 
through possessions, like a British gang's 
motorcycles, in dress, or in violence. 


in the United States no widespread demand 
for social reform, but rather for a return 
to things very much as they had been 
before the war. However, three mighty 
factors, which were to be operative through- 
out the four presidencies of the period 
1945-65, militated against that wish being 
fulfilled. One was the increasing size and 
vehemence of the Negro protest, the con- 
sequence of black American participation 
in the armed forces and the experiences of 
wartime full employment and maximum 
productivity, with its resultant demand for 
full Negro civil rights. The second, to some 
extent provoked by the first, was a growing 
demand in the middle and late fifties for 
measures to abolish such pockets of White 
poverty and misery as still existed in parts 
of the Union. The third was the realisa- 
tion by American citizens of some of the 
implications, not all of them welcome, of 
the unavoidable overseas responsibilities 
of the greatest power in the world. 

Owing to the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in office his vice-president, Harry 
Truman, automatically succeeded him in 


the early summer of 1945. Little 

or expected of the new en 
self at first seemed aghast at the m 
which had fallen on his shoulders: he task 
indeed a ‘president in the dark’. Yet aes 
course of his two periods of office. 1945.6 
and 1948-52, his performance contradicted 
its lack of promise both in foreign affai 
and in domestic policy. Two issues denen 
strated Truman's capacity to interpret i 
curately the opinion of the mass of his 
fellow countrymen, who saw much of 
themselves reflected in his honest-to-good- 
ness, practical common-sense, spiced with 
folksy humour and occasional outbursts 
of temper. The first of these was some 
appreciation of the plight of the Negro: the 
fact that he boldly made the civil rights 
issue one of his main planks in his 1948 
presidential election campaign, which he 
so unexpectedly won, showed the public that 
this was not a problem that could just be 
left; a plan, and when necessary direct 
federal guidance, were to be called for. 


The ‘Red’ scare 


The second incident was his handling of 
the beginning of the ‘Red Scare’, which 


started in 1948 when Alger Hiss, a high-up 
state department official and president of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, was accused by Whittaker Chambers, 
himself an ex-Communist, of having be- 
trayed American secrets to the Russians 
in the nineteen thirties. This incident, which 
resulted in Hiss being convicted of perjury 
but not of treason by the Supreme Court in 
October 1950, triggered off long smoulder- 
ing public alarm at what was felt to be the 
way in which American diplomacy was 
being outsmarted by Soviet guile in various 
parts of the world. 

Although, a few days after the Hiss 
verdict, Truman announced that work was 
to proceed on the hydrogen bomb, this did 
not suffice to appease the Red-baiters, 
chief of whom was the Republican senator 
from Wisconsin, McCarthy.His main cri- 
ticism of the Truman administration was 
that there were Communists in high govern- 
mental positions. The Tydings Committee, 
which had been appointed to investigate 
these charges, reported in July 1950 that 
there was hardly any foundation in them 
and that they were a great deal to the 
discredit of McCarthy for the way in which 

i he had brought them. Yet for a while the 


Young ‘pop’ musicians of working-class here with the Maharishi, a fashionable 
origin were the cult figures of the sixties, Indian mystic whom they followed for a 
and none more SO than the Beatles, seen time. 
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Since the Second World War young 
people in the West had become more and 
more vocal in their demands for freedom 
and recognition. The urge to assert 
themselves showed itself in various ways: 
through possessions, like a British gang's 
motorcycles, in dress, or in violence. 


N In contrast to post-war Britain, there Was 


in the United States no widespread demand 
for social reform, but rather for a return 
to things very much as they had been 
before the war. However, three mighty 
factors, which were to be operative through- 
out the four presidencies of the period 
1945-65, militated against that wish being 
fulfilled. One was the increasing size and 
vehemence of the Negro protest, the con- 
sequence of black American participation 
in the armed forces and the experiences of 
wartime full employment and maximum 
productivity, with its resultant demand for 
full Negro civil rights. The second, to some 
extent provoked by the first, was a growing 
demand in the middle and late fifties for 
measures to abolish such pockets of White 
poverty and misery as still existed in parts 
of the Union. The third was the realisa- 
tion by American citizens of some of the 
implications, not all of them welcome, of 
the unavoidable overseas responsibilities 
of the greatest power in the world. 

Owing to the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in office his vice-president, Harry 
Truman, automatically succeeded him in 
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fact that he boldly made the civil rights 
issue one of his main planks in his 1948 
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left; a plan, and when necessary direct 
federal guidance, were to be called for. 


The ‘Red’ scare 


The second incident was his handling of 
the beginning of the “Red Scare”, which 
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started in 1948 when Alger Hiss, a high-up 
state department official and president of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, was accused by Whittaker Chambers, 
| himself an ex-Communist, of having be- 
| trayed American secrets to the Russians 
in the nineteen thirties. This incident, which 
resulted in Hiss being convicted of perjury 
but not of treason by the Supreme Court in 
October 1950, triggered off long smoulder- 
ing public alarm at what was felt to be the 
way in which American diplomacy was 
being outsmarted by Soviet guile in various 
parts of the world. 

Although, a few days after the Hiss 
verdict, Truman announced that work was 
| to proceed on the hydrogen bomb, this did 

not suffice to appease the Red-baiters, 
chief of whom was the Republican senator 
from Wisconsin, McCarthy.His main cri- 
ticism of the Truman administration was 
that there were Communists in high govern- 
mental positions. The Tydings Committee, 
which had been appointed to investigate 
these charges, reported in July 1950 that 
there was hardly any foundation in them 
and that they were a great deal to the 
discredit of McCarthy for the way in which 
| he had brought them. Yet for a while the 
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Left: the delegates to the Geneva co; ferenc, t 
of 1955: Bulganin (Russia), Eisenhower | 
(U.S.A.), Faure (France) and Eden 
(Britain). German reunification, European 
security and disarmament were the main 
topics for discussion. 

Below: Joseph McCarthy, who led the 
witchhunt against American Communists, is 
seen here with Roy Cohn, a star witness in 
the 1954 hearings in which McCarthy 
sought to show Communist influences at 
work in the Army. 

Below right: President Truman, who guided 
the United States through the last half of 
the war and was the originator of the 
Truman Doctrine, a far-reaching 
programme of economic aid to Turkey and 
Greece after the war. . 
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country as a whole fell for the attractions 

f a Red witch-hunt, and quite a number 
of liberals and moderates suffered from the 
operation of this scapegoat mechanism. 
McCarthyism was an ugly scar on the 
American body politic and undoubtedly 
exercised considerable influence in the 
1951-2 presidential election by making the 
task of the Democratic candidate, Adlai 
Stevenson, a virtually impossible one. Yet 
credit is due to the outgoing President 
Truman for not permitting these events to 
do greater damage: his own character and 
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personality as exhibited in office offered a 
net im ny some of the re-assurance 
Ich 1t was so patently clamouring. 


Eisenhower— the people” 
President en 


The two periods of the Eisenh i 
dency (1952-6 and 1956-60) were marie 
by substantial material progress, massive 
and often unthinking social conformism 
and ‘the domination of the ‘organisation 
man’. Himself a national hero after his 


victorious command of the Allied Forces 
at the end of the Second World War, ‘Ike’ 
was content to be a conscientious, golfing 
President, who presided over the counsels 
of his officials, listened to their advice, often 
took it and emerged ever more clearly as a 
beloved father-figure of the American 
people—the very personification at that 
time of their own mediocre desire to be left 
in peace to enjoy their affluence at home and 
not to be too much bothered by affairs 
abroad. As the following summary indi- 
cates, neither of these desires was to be 
realised. 

McCarthyism, after a brief and sordid 
period of triumph in the summer of 1954, 
was most creditably exposed for the evil 
thing it was by the Senate resolution in 
December 1954 to the effect that McCarthy 
‘had acted contrary to Senatorial ethics 
and tended to bring the Senate into dis- 
honour and disrepute, to obstruct the 
constitutional processes of the Senate, and 
to impair its dignity—such conduct is 
hereby condemned’. 

Eisenhower's cabinet, a conservative one 
by his own admission, concentrated on 
binding up the wounds of the Korean war, 
on reducing federal expenditure, eliminating 
corruption and tightening up the national 
defences. It was his second term of office 
that was to witness the outbreak of a series 
of troubles. Revolution in Cuba and the 
Lebanon, the Soviet launching of Sputnik I, 
the ‘U2" incident and the bungling of the 
1959 Paris summit conference need to be 
taken into review when surveying the 
American domestic scene. First, there was 
the school desegregation crisis of Little 
Rock, Arkansas: this was a definite alarm 
signal to the entire nation that Negro 
patience and White restraint, particularly 
in the southern states, were almost at an end. 
Negro American citizens were prevented 
from exercising their voting rights by such 
notorious devices as the ‘literacy’ tests: 
they were sent to inferior schools by means 
of the gerrymandering of school districts, 
and in most of the South they were excluded 
from jury service. 


The bus boycott 


This therefore was the situation when there 
swung into more vigorous action the old- 
established National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People and its 
Legal Defence and Education Fund: its 
first triumph was the U.S. Supreme Court's 
decision in May 1954 that “in the field of 
education the doctrine of “equal but sepa- 
rate” has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal’. Eighteen 
months later segregated seating in buses in 
Montgomery, Alabama, was abolished as a 
result of a Negro bus boycott organised by 
the Reverend Martin Luther King. 

Then at the beginning of the 1957 school 
year the Little Rock School Board decided 
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to admit seventeen Negro students to the 
asly all-white Central High School. 
In defiance of federal law the governor of 
Alabama stationed the Arkansas National 
Guard outside the school, ostensibly ‘to 
prevent racial violence" but actually to 
prevent the Negroes from entering the 
school. This was a direct challenge to the 
federal constitution, and in spite of his 
own abhorrence of infringing state rights, 
President Eisenhower felt obliged to inter- 
vene to deal with the Little Rock situation, 
to suppress Governor Faubus' activities 
and to uphold the Supreme Court's decision 
of 1954. He did so by federalising the 
Arkansas National Guard and despatching 
a thousand paratroopers to Little Rock to 
enforce law and order for the rest of the 
school year. 


Shame, despondency, jealousy 


This was the beginning of a creeping 
malaise, which spread across the United 
States during the closing months of Eisen- 
hower's presidency. It was compounded of 
white fears, black aspirations, a general 
shame at the short-comings of many Ameri- 
can schools, despondency and jealousy at 
the achievements of Soviet science. Con- 
gress passed the National Defence Educa- 
tion Act for the appropriation of large 
funds for the financing of a great leap 
forward in the production of American 
scientists and political scientists. 
Meanwhile the Negro revolt grew: cafe 
sit-ins were organised in 1960; the Congress 
of Racial Equality arranged a series of 
freedom rides. The Eisenhower era ended 
in a mood of deep national depression and 
self-questioning: obviously the political for- 
mula of the last eight years had proved 
inadequate, in spite of all the country's 
material affluence, to propound solutions to 


Above: Dr Martin Luther King, seen here 
in his pulpit in Atlanta, Georgia in 1964, 
was the great leader of non-violent protest 
against racial discrimination in the United 
States. He was assassinated in 1968. 
Right: John Kennedy, the young president 
who caught the imagination of people all 
over the world, seen a few minutes before 
he was assassinated while riding in an open 
car through Dallas, Texas, on 22 
November, 1963. 
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the persistent problems: the plight of the 
Negro in such an affluent society and the 
international obligations of the United 


States. 


Kennedy —the youngest 
President 


This presidency was as brief in duration as 
it was distinctive in style. At his inaugura- 
tion in January 1961 John F. Kennedy, 
the youngest president ever elected and the 
first Roman Catholic to hold that office, 
declared his hope that the nations of the 
world would come together in joint har- 
ness, 'explore the stars, conquer the deserts, 
eradicate disease, tap the ocean depths and 
encourage the arts and commerce’. Al- 
though thirty-four months later he was dead 
from an assassin's bullet, his ‘new frontier” 
policy manifested itself vigorously both 
abroad, where the supreme test came with 
the Cuban crisis, and at home. 

The Negro revolt continued: in Septem- 
ber 1962 the University of Mississippi 
(‘Ole Miss’) admitted a Negro student. In 
August 1963 a quarter opa million people, 
black and white, representing all aspects 
of the civil rights movement, held a huge, 
peaceful rally in Washington D.C. They 
were listened to sympathetically by Ken- 
nedy, who then recommended to Congress 
the strongest civil rights measure the 
country had ever seen. That measure be- 
came law at the harids of an otherwise 
reactionary Congress within a year, in 
spite of and partially because of Kennedy's 
assassination and by reason of the astute 
political management of his successor 
in office, former vice-president Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Otherwise President Kennedy's domestic 
initiatives were hampered by an only nomi- 
nally Democratic Congress with strong con- 
servative prejudices. True, he did achieve 
the creation of the American Peace Corps 
for welfare services overseas, and he did see 
enacted the Trade Expansion Act. Yet, at 


Above: an abortive summit meeting was 
held in Vienna in June 1961 to discuss 
disarmament. Seen here are the delegates, 
Kennedy, Khrushchev and Dean Rusk. 
Below: Lyndon B. Johnson takes the oatli 
on the plane carrving him back to 
Washington after the assassination of 
John F. Kennedy. Also present are 

Mrs Johnson and Mrs Jacqueline 
Kennedy. 

Right: Richard Nixon, Johnson's 
successor as President of the United States. 
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Above: Potsdamer Platz, at the border 
between the eastern and western sectors of 
Berlin. The division of the city was one of 
the results of the way in which the city was 
divided after the war into different zones. 


the time of his assassination in November 
1963, it was what he was promising rather 
than what he had actually achieved that 
was significant. His youth, intellectual bril- 
liance, attractive family and general life- 
style had brought new energy and hope into 
American national life when it was badly 
needed. 


“We shall overcome’ 


Although Lyndon Johnson was personally 
the complete antithesis of Kennedy, he 
shared with him the same basic beliefs in 
progressive policies. As a result of the 
successful passing of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, integrated civil rights organisations 
operated in many parts of the United States, 
chiefly in the south. Their function was to 
test the degree to which the “public accom- 
modation' clauses were being implemented, 
to encourage voter registration and political 
education in the Negro communities, and to 
foster urban renewal and slum clearance. 
Although their plight remained a desperate 
one in many areas, the Negroes and their 
friends could begin to sing their song, “We 
shall overcome' with a fair promise of 
Success. 

Yet the shadow of Vietnam spread ever 
more darkly over the Johnson administra- 
tion, and there was a strange but un- 
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derstandable correspondence between the 
fears, doubts and honourable intentions of 
young Americans drafted to the Far East 
and the demands of the Negro resistance at 
home and the small but increasing numbers 
of white American conscientious objectors 
to military service in Vietnam. It indicated 
a growing conviction among many Ameri- 
cans that the money being spent in Viet- 
nam would be better spent at home. In the 
context of that correspondence President 
Johnson’s hopes for the creation of the 
“great society’ grew paler. 

In conclusion it may be appropriate to 
mention, not least for purposes of compari- 
son with the British scene, the protest of 
American youth as evidenced by the Ber- 
keley student rebellion of 1964, the move- 
ment of residential populations in large 
American cities from ‘downtown’ to subur- 
bia and the persistence in American life 
of strong matriarchal patterns of social 
control. 

If ‘adjustment’ is the correct verbal clue 
to an understanding of the British domestic 
scene since 1945, then, it may be suggested, 
“complacency punctured by concern’ is the 
appropriate phrase for the American one. 
Their respective accuracies may be tested 
by setting them in the wider context of the 


world’s ideological alignments, to which we 
now turn. 


The beginnings of the Cold 
War 
Ideology is a word used to describe two 


distinct but related notions, a science of 
ideas and a set of passionate beliefs. To- 


gether they combine to produce various 
forms of political life: those in which 
governmental authority is largely inter- 
nalised may be deemed democratic; those 
where governmental authority is entirely 
externalised may be deemed dictatorial and, 
in the twentieth century, totalitarian. Both 
have been immensely affected in recent 
history by the emergence on a world scale 
of working-classes demanding their rights 
and by the gigantic leap forward in science 
and technology. 

Where a society has been insufficiently 
sophisticated and mature to accommodate 
these forces by self-imposed, free-choice 
discipline, it has adopted some type of 
totalitarian government—Fascism and 
N on the Right, Communism on the 
Left. 

The origin of the Cold War is to be found 
in the Communist Manifesto of 1848, 
where an implicitly totalitarian challenge 
was issued to liberal and social democratic 
„policies in the name of dialectical materia- 
lism, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and a planned economy. That challenge 
received powerful re-inforcement with the 
triumph of Leninism and Stalinism: the 
German-Soviet pact at the outbreak of the 
Second World War was only a tactical 
deviation from it, and by the time of the 
Potsdam if not of the Yalta Conference, 1t 
had begun to emerge unmistakably once 
again. Because of the persistent strength 
of the power-politics of nation-states, the 
Utopian ends of what is in theory an 
international Communist policy became 
submerged in the conventional power- 
struggle of the Great Powers, which by 
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1945 had been reduced to two, the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. No wonder that the code 
name which Churchill used for Potsdam in 
1945 was Terminal: no wonder that uneasy 
peace was to slither into cold war. 


The Iron Curtain clangs down 


At the end of hostilities U.S. policy rested 
on the assumption of harmonious co-opera- 
tion with the U.S.S.R. and the strengthening 
of the United Nations: it continued so to 
rest fora year and a half, during which time 
the U.S.S.R. issued its own unmistakable 
challenge to the non-Communist world. 
Soviet control was to extend between 1945 
and 1948 across a vast area, from the 38th 
parallel] in Korea to the Rhine: only in 
Yugoslavia did the Titoist regime presume 
to go its own way, while in Czechoslovakia 
there was but an interval of reprieve before 
the Soviet's hand was outstretched over 
Prague in 1948. Soviet pressure was exerted 
on Turkey, Persia and Greece, and in the 
case of the last was to result in three years 
of civil war. 

Recognition of the importance of these 
events was voiced by Churchill in the 
presence of President Truman at Fulton, 
Missouri, on 5 March 1946: 


A shadow has fallen upon the scenes SO 
lately lighted by the Allied victory. Nobody 
knows what Soviet Russia and its Com- 
munist international organisation intends to 
do in the immediate future, or what are the 
limits, if any, to their expansive and prose 
lytising tendencies. . .. From Stettin, in the 
Baltic, to Trieste, in the Adriatic, an iron 


curtain has descended across the continent. 
Behind that line are all the capitals of the 
ancient states of central and eastern Europe 
—Warsaw, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Belgrade, Bucharest and Sofia. All 
these famous cities, and the populations 
around them, lie in the Soviet sphere, and 
all are subject in one form or another, not 
only to Soviet influence, but to a very high 
and increasing measure of control from 
Moscow. - . . Whatever the conclusions may 
be drawn from these facts—and facts they 
are—this is certainly not the liberated 
Europe we fought to build up. Nor is it one 
which contains the essentials of permanent 


peace... 


Germany was the focus of all this con- 
tention, for here the Soviet had sealed off 
their zone from the British, French and 
American zones—not only politically but 
economically. This last fact meant that the 
Anglo-Americans were both supplying Te- 

arations to the U.S.S.R. from their zones 
and at the same time pouring their own 
money into their own zones to enable the 
West German economy to function. This 
trend was reversed when in May 1946 repa- 
the American zone were 


withheld, Bizonia created in January 1947 


and shortly afte n 
intent to leave troops in Germany as 
pation troops In Europe at 
in 1947 Britain informed the 


ited States that she could no longer 
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Centre: the Brandenberg Gate in Berlin, 
seen from the British sector in West 
Berlin. 

Above: Hunger Rake, a monumental 
sculpture recording the Berlin airlift, in 
Templehof in West Berlin. 


West began. ‘I believe”, said the President to 
Congress, “that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures. 
-. . I believe that our help should be pri- 
marily through economic and financial aid, 
which is essential to economic stability and 
orderly political progress. . . . ‘Let us not be 
deceived’, said the American financier, 
Bernard Baruch on 16 April 1947, *today 
we are in the midst of a cold war. 


America bolsters Europe 


On 5 June 1947 the U.S. Secretary, General 
Marshall, made a speech offering sub- 
stantial economic aid: 


‘Our policy is directed not against any 
country or doctrine but against hunger, 

overty, desperation and chaos. Its purpose 
shall be a revival of a working economy. . - - 
Any government that is willing to assist in 
the task of recovery will find full co- 
operation . . - On the part of the United 
States Government. . - - The initiative, I 
think, must come from Europe.” 


It did, chiefly from Britain and France, 
but the Soviet Union had such strong 
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mw: the Berlin airlift was the Western 
nn to the Soviet stoppage of rail and 
road traffic between Berlin and the West. 
| Here, British planes prepare to transport 
vital supplies. 
ona railway marshalling yard in 
North Korea being bombed by B-26 invader 
light bombers of the U.S. Fifth Air Force. 


reservations, namely that the plan should be 
applied separately to each nation state and 
Not to the continent as a whole, that in fact 
the Marshall Plan was confined to the West. 
Within a year the Organisation of European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) had come 
into being, to implement the plan to the tune 
of some seventeen billion dollars from 
American resources. At the same timeas this 
economic buttressing of Western Europe, 
George Kennan, head of the State Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Staff, developed a 
coherent policy of containment based on the 
conviction that Soviet Russia’s plans were 
potentially aggressive and must be resisted 
not only by economic and defence measures 
on the part of the West but by a positive 
affirmation of Western civilisation’s politi- 
cal ideals. 

Nine Communist countries in eastern and 
central Europe responded to this with the 
setting up of a Communist Information 
Bureau (COMINFORM). This body des- 
cribed the Marshall Plan as “a European 
brand of the general world plan of political 
expansion being realised by the U.S.’ This 


Above centre: U.S. marines moving up on 
the left flank of an advance on the 
Chindong-Ni sector. Though they are 
marching through paddie fields much of the 
fighting took place in the more difficult 
terrain. 
Left: Soviet rockets moving through Red 
Square in Moscow, during a parade in 1965. 
Top: Jan Masaryk, the C: zech foreign 
minister who fell from a window barely a 
month after the Communists took over in 
Czechoslovakia in 1948. His death was 
reported as suicide, but foul play has been 
suspected. 
Above: the thirty-eighth parallel between 
South and North Korea. After the Second 
World War two separate republics were sel 
up. Civil war began when North Korean 
troops entered South Korea. 
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countercharge meant that the Communist 
parties of western Europe immediately went 
into active opposition to their various 
national governments, and from the winter 
of 1948 onwards the cold war became 
hotter. 

During the spring and early summer of 
1948 there were Communist uprisings in 
Malaya against British colonial govern- 
ment, and in the Philippines against the 
new independent Manila government: it 
was however in Indo-China that the Com- 
munist offensive was most sustained and 
effective. Meanwhile, in Europe, a coup 
against Benes and Masaryk established a 
Communist government in Czechoslovakia 
in February 1948: in June Yugoslavia was 
expelled from the Cominforin, and between 
then and the autumn of 1949 Stalin's policy 
was responsible for the liquidation of Com- 
munist leaders in eastern Europe suspected 


Below: Nikita Khrushchev, premier of 
Russia from 1958 until his enforced 
retirement in 1965. His benign, rotund 
appearance masked a formidable 

politician with an iron will. 

Centre: the building of the Aswan dam, a 
massive engineering feat designed to make 
the waters of the Nile available for 
irrigation. It should mean better crops and a 
better standard of living as well as being a 
source of electricity. 

Below centre: a French scout on a 
reconnaissance mission during the advance 
of French paratroopers north of Dien Bien 
Phu in the war in Indo-China. It was this 
conflict which later developed into the war in 
Vietnam. 
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Berlin—a city rent in two 


The crux of the C 
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half under British, joe and ork 
occupation, by road and rail with the Wee 
In June 1948 the Western powers announced 
a currency reform in West Germany, includ 
ing West Berlin, and at 6 a.m. on 24 J : 
1948 the Sovi di un 

48 the Soviet forces closed all road and 
rail routes from Berlin to the West for 
reasons, as Moscow declared, of “technical 
difficulties”. In fact, it was an attempt to 
drive out the Western powers and starve 
West Berlin into submission. The Allies 
replied by organising an air-lift of supplies 
into the beleaguered city and maintained 
this successfully until the blockade was 
lifted by the Russians in May 1949—a re- 
sounding victory for the West. 

Yet this incident, combined with a world- 
wide series of Communist threats, led to 
closer ties between the United States and 
her West European allies. On 4 April 1949 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(NATO) was initiated and came into force 
on 24 August 1949. Consisting of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, Bene- 
lux, Italy, Iceland, Canada, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Portugal, it simply asserted: “The 
Parties agree that an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe or North 
America should be considered an attack 
against them all. . - z 

The policy of containment had been 
firmly and successfully initiated by the 
autumn of 1949, but its future was bound to 
be affected by two other events of that 
season: Soviet Russia's explosion of her 
own first atom bomb, and the predominance 
of the Chinese People's Republic in Pekin. 


Civil war in China 


As we have already 
Chiang Kai-Shek and Mao Tse Tung had 
existed throughout the Second 


and in July 1946 this developed into a full- 


scale civil war in China. Chiang ai-Shek 


i ke good his bid for victory 
Le toria Mao's Communist armies 
triumphed, and by October 1949 the former 
had been compelled to retreat mns 
remnants of his troops to the island o 


sa. 
Era against this background e 
velopments in the Far Eastern sector of the 
be viewed. In 1945, to make 


der of Japan easie 


Above: Alexei Kosygin, the man who took 
over when Khrushchev was ousted as prime 
minister of the Soviet Union. 


half under American supervision. By 1948 
the now more or less independent Republic 
of Korea (in the south) and the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea (in the north) 
each claimed sovereignty over both halves: 
the 38th parallel had become the Iron 
Curtain of the Far East. 

In June 1949 American occupation troops 
were withdrawn from South Korea: this 
served as an opportunity for the Soviet 
Union, operating through its North Korean 
puppets, to instigate a North Korean in- 
vasion of the south beginning on 25 June 
1950. The Americans responded immedi- 
ately to this challenge by dispatching troops 
and supplies to South Korea, and shortly 
afterwards the United Nations recom- 
mended UN military action “to repel the 
armed attack’. In the end some fifteen 
member states contributed to the UN forces 
in Korea, although essentially it depended 
on the backing of American military power. 

In September 1950 American troops 
landed at Inchon, and U.S. policy was one of 
fighting a limited war, that is, one unlikely 
ito provoke either U.S.S.R. or China to 
participate in it. However, the American 
commander, General MacArthur, had more 
aggressive aims, and as in October 1950 the 
advance of his troops towards the Yalu 
river took place, it seemed as if the tradi- 
tional containment policy of the United 
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Above: Mao Tse Tung, the chairman of 
Chinese People's Republic, who has a 
god-like position in the lives of his people. 
Below: a scene from The East is Red, a 
ballet about the victory of Communism in a 
Chinese village. 


Right: the Soviet invasion of Hungary 
shocked the world and disillusioned many 
Western Communists, who were 

accept the ruthlessness of the totalitarian 
regime. This poster sums up Western 
opinion as the tanks rolled in. 


States might be going to alter into a drive to 
liberate a Communist satellite country 
north of the 38th parallel. 
_ However, the U.S.S.R. did not rise to this 
incitement: instead, Communist China 
under Mao came to the rescue of the reeling 
North Korean armies and effectively halted 
the American forces—to such good purpose 
that in December 1950 America and Britain 
abandoned the aim of uniting North and 
South Korea and contented themselves 
with a declaration of their intention simply 
to stand firm on the 38th parallel. 

In terms of world perspective the inter- 
vention of China was of the highest signi- 
ficance: it meant that the arena was chang- 
ing from one dominated by two Great 
Powers to one dominated by three: America, 
the U.S.S.R. and China. 


MacArthur is dismissed 


In April 1951 General MacArthur, who 
still advocated a forward, aggressive policy 
in Korea, was dismissed by his own presi- 
dent, who re-affirmed a U.S. policy of 
containment and the conduct of a limited 
war only. Once again General Marshall 
defined the nature of the struggle: 


‘There can be, I think, no quick and decisive 
solution to the global struggle short of 
resorting to another world war. The cost of 
such a conflict is beyond calculation. It is 
therefore our policy to contain Communist 
aggression in different fashions in different 
areas without resorting to total war.” 


Further Chinese and North Korean offen- 
sives in the peninsula in April and May 1951 
were defeated by American and UN forces 
and negotiations for an armistice began. 
These extended for many more months 
while battles in the air and on the ground 
continued, accompanied by threats from 
the U.S.A. of unleashing atomic war on the 
Chinese mainland. Eventually an armistice 
was signed on 27 July 1953 at Panmunjom, 
confirming the partition of Korea: this 
partition is still in existence at the time of 
"writing. 

Their experiences in the Far East, and 
the fact that although Stalin had died in 
March 1953 there was as yet no sign of 
change in the European sector of the Cold 
War; now led the Americans to embark on 
a huge re-armament programme and the 
establishment in Europe of the Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers Europe 
(SHAPE). This marked a new phase, namely — 

fnegotiation fromstrength, 
and, in the opinio of i 


and the emergence of a virtually inde- 
pendent Western Germany—The German 
Federal Republic—soon to become a full 
and equal member of the Western alliance. 


‘Witch hunts’ against the 
Communists 


‘Negotiation from strength’ assumed ex- 
treme and flamboyant expression in the 
activities of Senator McCarthy, who whip- 
ped up an anti-Communist witch hunt in 
the States. But with the accession to the 
American presidency of the Republican 
candidate, General Eisenhower. in Novem- 
ber 1952, and the death in March 1953 of 
Stalin, the position was once again greatly 
stabilised: neither Communist expansion 
nor American counter-aggression were sus- 
tained for reasons which had to do with the 
emergence of China as a third world power, 
the terror of nuclear weapons and the 
sensing of some degree of common interest 
between America and the U.S.S.R. Power 
in the U.S.S.R. was passing via Malenkov to 
Kruschev: in June 1953 there had been an 
uprising in East Germany suppressed by 
Soviet troops: in March 1954 the Americans 
exploded a new nuclear device at Bikini— 
the hydrogen bomb. 

The new American Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Foster Dulles, somewhat 
rhetorically practised the art of brinkman- 
ship in international relations between East 
and West: there was talk of massive retali- 
ation by the United States in case of attack: 
in September 1954 a further anti-Com- 
munist bastion was established by the form- 
ation of the South East Asia Treaty Organi- 
sation (SEATO), U.S.A., U.K., France, 
Thailand, Pakistan, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Yet in spite, or because of these events, 
the year 1954 marked a move towards 
mutual accommodation of a limited kind 
between Russia and America. There were 
signs that the U.S.S.R. might be ready to 
settle for a divided ‘two Germany” agree- 
ment, and in April 1954 there had occurred 
the Geneva Conference, summoned to dis- 
cuss the future of Korea and Indo-China. 
Nothing was achieved about the former, but 
as a result of the defeat of the French at 
Dien Bien Phu by the Vietminh, yet another 
partition was agreed upon as a temporary 
modus vivendi, namely the partitioning of 
Vietnam into South and North (see next 
section). It seemed that there might be a 
thaw in the cold war coming, occurring not 
because of the end of the dispute, but 
because of the deadlock of partition in 
Berlin and Germany, in Korea and in 
Vietnam. 
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The build up of tension 


The beginning of the year 1955 provided an 
epitome of the constant clash between the 
major ideologies in the world. In January 
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Above: soldiers taking up position in front 
of the presidential palace in Saigon, South 
Vietnam, in November 1960 during an 
unsuccessful attempt to stage a military 
coup against the government of Ngo Dinh 
Diem. 

Left : the People's Liberation Army gathers 
in Peking stadium. They carry the little 
red books containing the thoughts of Mao 
Tse Tung which are the bibles of Communist 
China. j 

Below left: Guantanamo in Cuba was 
reinforced with U.S. marines and all 
American civilians were evacuated during 
the Cuban crisis of 1962, wlien the United 
States and Russia narrowly avoided a 
nuclear war. : 

Right: a glimpse of the Old China; 
threshing corn by hand in the Yenan 
commune in Shensi province. China is 
rapidly mechanising her agriculture, but 
peasants like these still form the majority of 
the Chinese. 
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the offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu, 
held by the Nationalist government in 
Formosa, were threatened with attack by 
Chinese Communists from the mainland. 
Immediately the American president ob- 
tained authorisation from Congress to re- 
sort to arms in case of need to defend them. 
An apparent easing of tension followed 
soon after. In April 1955 there was an Afro- 
Asian conference in Bandung. Indonesia, 
where the Chinese foreign minister, Chou 
En Lai, carefully commended the ‘peaceful’ 
liberation of Formosa. This was the prelude 
to a lull of almost three years in the Far 
Eastern sector of the Cold War. 

In Europe the German Federal Republic 
formally became a member of the Western 
Alliance on 6 May 1955. In the same month 
the U.S.S.R. organised a defence system for 
the Eastern countries, the so-called Warsaw 
Pact; it came to terms with Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia and agreed to a treaty establishing the 
neutral state of Austria. At the same time 
the Soviet Union fired its first intermediate 
range ballistic missile. Both sides had been 


utting their respective houses in order 
before coming to the summit conference in 
Geneva in July 1955. Although this led 
nowhere, because of the basic intransigence 
of the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
especially on the subject of Germany. 2 little 


progress towards some degree of co-exist- 
ence was made in the shape of agreement to 
a measure of cultural exchange. 
The Cold War drama was next played out 
in a Middle East setting. As part of U.S. 
strategy there had come into existence in 
April 1955 the Baghdad Pact between Tur- 
key, Iraq and Britain and a little later Paki- 
stan and Persia—the so-called *Northern 
Tier of anti-Communist defence in that 
region of the world. However, it was the 
cause of serious trouble, for Nasser of Egypt 
saw in it an increase in the power of Iraq 
to rival his own leadership of the Arab 
world. Unable to obtain arms to support his 
‘anti-Israel guerrilla warfare from the West, 
he acquired these from the U.S.S.R. via 
Czechoslovakia. This was in September 
1955, and at the same time he was planning 
the Aswan High Dam with the help of 
American capital. When in the spring of 
1956 it was known that the Egyptian leader 
had recognised Communist China, Ameri- 
can and British promises of aid for the 
Aswan project were withdrawn. 


Hungary invaded by Russian 
tanks 


This was the moment for Nasser to play 
his card of nationalising the Suez Canal on 
26 July 1956, with consequences which will 
be further discussed in the next section. 
Here it should only be noted that there 
then developed the Suez crisis, which re- 
vealed an Anglo-American split of the most 
serious kind, and that it coincided with the 
Hungarian uprising and its suppression by 
Russian tanks. A nationalistic and an ideo- 
logical clash had become so confused that 
for a time Western anti-Communist soli- 
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Above: Jawaharlal Nehru, Indian prime 
minister and nationalist leader, and Earl 
Mountbatten, the British viceroy who 
negotiated the independence and 

partition of India in 1948. 

Above right: a member of the Malay special 
police entering an isolated jungle hut in 
search of Communist guerrillas. 

Right: the funeral of Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
who succeeded Jawaharlal Nehru as prime 
minister of India. His successor was 
Indira Gandhi, Nehru's daughter. 


darity was ruptured, with the inevitable 
consequence that none but moral protests 
could be made against Soviet actions in 
Budapest. Nevertheless it was sufficiently in 
the common interest of both the chief 
ideological protagonists, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. to prevent the spread of 
Middle Eastern hostilities into world war. 
However, the dispatch of a UN peace- 
keeping force to the Middle East was made 
possible largely by the prompt skill with 
which the then UN Secretary-General, Dag 
Hammarskjold acted (see section IV). 

In spite or because of these explosive 
situations, the era of co-existence was dawn- 
ing. It was heralded in a sinister fashion by 
the bringing into production in 1957 of two 
neutralising weapons of terror, the inter- 


mediate range ballistic missile and the inter- 


continental ballistic missile. Even more 
significantly, there had already occurred in 
February 1956 the ‘secret speech’ of K hrush- 
chev to his Party, violently attacking Stalin 


Right: a Russian caricature showing the 
rout of the colonialist by the new 
nationalist states. 
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Above: a Buddhist monk burning himself 
alive in Saigon, as a protest against the 
Vietnam war. 


and all his policies. In the following extract 
from it a different kind of voice is clearly 
audible, which explains much of Soviet 
policy in the next eighteen months: 


“After Stalin's death the Central Committee 
of the Party began to implement a policy of 
explaining concisely and consistently that it 
is impermissible and foreign to the spirit of 
Marxism-Leninism to elevate one person, 
to transform him into a superman possess- 
ing supernatural characteristics akin to 
those of a god. . . . The negative characteri- 
stics of Stalin, which in Lenin's time were 
only incipient, transformed themselves 
during the last years into a grave abuse of 
power by Stalin . . . after the war the situ- 
ation became even more complicated. Stalin 
became even more capricious, irritable and 
brutal: in particular his suspicion grew. His 
persecution mania reached unbelievable 
dimensions." 


"This speech had repercussions, first in 
Poland where riots against the Stalinist 
regime broke out in June, to be succeeded 
in October by the establishment of a re- 
visionist Polish government under Gomulka 
—the exact opposite of what occurred in 
Hungary, where U.S.S.R. intervention pre- 
vented such a liberalisation of government: 
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The race for the most 


powerful weapon 


With the launching of the Sputnik satellite in 
October 1967, the diplomatic phase of co- 
existence pursued its course, but to the 
accompaniment of a tremendously fierce 
race between America and the U.S.S.R. to 
obtain ‘missile superiority’. Meanwhile the 
nations of western Europe had recovered 
economically from the ravages of war and 
six of them (France, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg) 
were entering into closer union, already 
economic and by intention political. This 
was signalised by the Treaty of Rome in 
March 1957, which brought the European 
Economic Community into formal existence 
on 1 January 1958. The diplomatic initiative 
still remained in the hands of Moscow, with 
the desire to establish a co-existence via a 
summit meeting on terms which would have 
meant the withdrawal of American mili- 


tary forces from Europe. Howey 
summer of 1958 the Iraqi gover 
overthrown, and although B 
American troops moved into Lebanon and 
Jordan to preclude any possible Soviet ex 

ploitation of this situation, Iraq left the 
Baghdad Pact, which was later renamed 
the Central Eastern Treaty Organisation 
(CENTO). About the same time threatening 
noises were heard in the Far East against 
the offshore islands, and these were met b 

strong pressure from the United States on 
Peking. 

Once again the Berlin issue came alive to 
highlight the perpetual ideological quarrel, 
On 10 November 1958, Khrushchev pro- 
posed that the Potsdam signatories, the 
United States, U.S.S.R. and Great Britain 
should agree that Berlin should be turned 
into a demilitarised free city—on the terri- 
tory, however, of the German Democratic 
Republic. This was in the nature of a Soviet 
notice to quit to the Western Allies, but its 


er, in the 
nment Was 
ritish and 


ngerous tone and thestiffening of Western E | 
distance compelled Khrushchev eventually HN 7 
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withdraw it. Further consultations in è - nc 2. ln: fag q 
Moscow, Paris and Washington failed to STAR QU INET: A 
resolve the problem; Khrushchev’s attempt \ — 


to anitiate a revisionist policy in European 
internal affairs to the advantage of the 
U.S.S.R. and the discomforture of the West 
had not made much progress by the end of 
1959. Its very stalemate served asa spur both 
to Khrushchev and the incoming new 
American president of 1961 to attempt 
another Summit meeting in the hope of 
breaking deadlock without sacrificing what 
were conceived of as essential mutual 
interests. 


The Chinese catalyst 


Undoubtedly the single greatest factor to 
dominate these and succeeding years has 
been the rift between the Communist re- 
gimes of Moscow and Peking, with the 
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Despite a massive influx of troops, the 
Americans still cannot eradicate the North 
Vietnamese guerrillas, whose style of 
fighting is particularly well adapted to the 
terrain, Left, a gun crew on duty and below, 
a soldier comforts a wounded peasant. 
Above: an anti-Vietnam march in New 
York, 1969. The question of the war 
caused tremendous dissension in the States, 
and many young men burned their draft 
cards and faced imprisonment rather than 


fight. 
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former failing to sustain its claim as the sole 
and final arbitrator of Marxist-Leninism. 
The rift was caused by difference of opinion 
between Russia and China with regard to 
Communist theory. tactics and strategy. 
The chief of these stemmed from the fact 
that Mao’s revolution had been achieved 
by peasant-based guerrilla armies with little 
help from the U.S.S.R. Moreover, in China 
the nationalist ingredient was as strong if 
not stronger than it had been in Russia. The 


Chinese Communist Party disapproved of 
Russia's co-existence policy: it regarded it 
as weak and deviating from true Marxist- 
Leninist principles. Furthermore, China was 
attemptingher"Great Leap Forward’ during 
the late nineteen-fifties, an attempt to 
modernise and industrialise an age-old 
civilisation and way of life overnight. In 
July 1960 at the Bucharest Conference of 
Communist Parties, Moscow was already 
abusing Peking as being heretical and war- 
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Above : the signs of apartheid: the South 
African government is out to make the 
divisions between races as absolute as 
possible: despite the discrimination many 
Pack. Africans come into the state to work, 
fie ihe standard of living is comparatively 
Left: a black nannie looking after her white 
charge in Johannesburg. Though she can 
help in the rearing of the child this woman 
may not travel in the same bus or even go 
through the same door as his mother. 
Right: a poster distributed by the 

Chinese, showing the African people 
banded together with others in the fight 
against colonialism. The Chinese are 
thought to have considerable interest and 
power in Africa. 


mongering. The climax of the ar 
reached in November 1960 with aes 
compromise, which failed however d 
guise underlying distrust and difference s 
policies with regard to world revolution a 
the pattern of national liberati 
ments. „ton Tio es 
Khrushchev had been continuing h; 

q > uin 
sion of co-existence with the Walt 
by his attempt to wreck the November 1960 
UN Congo peace-keeping effort (see Section 


is insistence at the UN Assem- 
JV) and Py nare no neutral men', when he 
bl: uc ssfully to have Hammarskjold 
EE by a troika, or three-man com- 
re 
mittee. 61 could be reckoned as the 
PUES cu the long drawn-out Cold 
decis for with the assumption of the presi- 
War, by John Kennedy in January the 
ee as set for three great trials of strength, 
aba, Berlin and the Far East (Laos and 


Vietnam). In April 1961 there had been the 

and misconceived attempt by the 
gence Agency to 
Bay of Pigs of 


ill-fated 
American Central Intelli 
back a landing at the 
Cubans opposed to the communistic regime 
of Fidel Castro. This was followed by the 
building of missile launching sites by the 
Soviet on Cuban soil and the ultimatum dis- 
patched by Kennedy to Khrushchev on 22 
October 1961 which virtually said that he 
must have the sites dismantled or be 


~< 


bombed out of existence. The U.S.S.R. 
capitulated: it did so in the face of the 
Americans letting the Russians know that in 
the case of non-compliance, 144 Polaris, 
103 Atlas, 105Thorand Jupiter, and 54Titan 
missiles were ready to be used against them. 
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Kennedy and Khrushchev 
meet head on 


On 3 and 4 June 1961, Kennedy had met 
Khrushchev in Vienna, where he learned of 
the latter’s determination to bring the Berlin 
issue to a head. Khrushchev repeated the 
Soviet demands of 1958, with a threat to 
sign a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany and again suggested demilitarised 
status for West Berlin. Kennedy responded 
with a firm declaration of the American 
intention to protect the independence of 
West Berlin, and in the face of this and the 
alarming rate at which refugees were pour- 
ing through Berlin from East to West 
Germany, Khrushchev decided on the build- 
ing of the Berlin Wall on 13 August 1961, at 
which date that flow was brutally and 
effectively stopped. 

With regard to the Far East, events in 
Laos, which centred upon the emergence of 
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pro-Communist and anti-Western forces, 
resulted after mediation by the UN in a 
declaration of Laotian neutrality, but the 
situalion in Vietnam developed intoan open 
sore which was to remain, the nature of 
which is treated in the next section. 

Apart from Vietnam, the next three years 
witnessed a continuing lull in East-West 
tensions. In August 1963 the nuclear test 
ban treaty was signed by the United States, 
U.S.S.R. and Britain, though not by China 
and France. Then there was set up on | June 
1963, the so-called ‘hot-line’, a direct tele- 
printer circuit between Moscow and 
Washington, whereby the respective chiefs 
could make instantaneous contact in case of 
world crisis. 

Yet armaments on each side are still huge 
and menacing, and such a balance as has 
been achieved between the previous two 
greatcontestants, Americaand the U.S.S.R., 
must be regarded as one based on fear and 


Left: Delan Kumathi, a leader of the 
Kenyan terrorist organisation the Mau 
Mau, after his arrest. The Mau Mau were a 
fanatical, secret group who murdered 

white settlers, and caused a state of 
emergency to be declared in 1952. 

Above: Kenneth Kaunda, Zambia's first 
prime minister after it became 

independent when the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland was dissolved. 


not on trust, with the hope of survival as the 
only kind of cementing force. Even this 
degree of stability has led to divisions 
within both camps, French exclusion of 
Britain from the European Community. 
break-away tendencies in the Communist 
countries and a totally unhealed breach 
between Moscow and Peking. 3 

From the sketch of the course of ideo- 
logical alignments in this section, it is easy 
to grasp the main lines and methods of 
conflict which have occurred as a result of 
differing ways of political life as between 
Russia and the West, the West and China, 
China and Russia. Ultimate and total mili- 
tary conflict has so far been avoided, but 
threats of deterrents are not good auguries 
of world peace. 
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Right: Jomo Kenyatta, who became 
Kenya's prime minister after being 
convicted of involvement in the Mau Mau 
and imprisoned for nine years. He came to 
power in 1963 when Kenya was given 
internal self-government. 
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A map showing the spread of independence 
in Asia. 
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Kennedy and Khrushchev 
meet head on 


On 3 and 4 June 1961, Kennedy had met 
Khrushchev in Vienna, where he learned of 
the latter's determination to bring the Berlin 
issue to a head. Khrushchev repeated the 
Soviet demands of 1958, with a threat to 
sign a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany and again suggested demilitarised 
status for West Berlin. Kennedy responded 
with a firm declaration of the American 
intention to protect the independence of 
West Berlin, and in the face of this and the 
alarming rate at which refugees were pour- 
ing through Berlin from East to West 
Germany, Khrushchev decided on the build- 
ing of the Berlin Wall on 13 August 1961, at 
which date that flow was brutally and 
effectively stopped. 

With regard to the Far East, events in 
Laos, which centred upon the emergence of 
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pro-Communist and anti-Western forces, 
resulted after mediation by the UN in a 
declaration of Laotian neutrality, but the 
situalion in Vietnam developed into an open 
sore which was to remain, the nature of 
which is treated in the next section. 

Apart from Vietnam, the next three years 
witnessed a continuing lull in East-West 
tensions. In August 1963 the nuclear test 
ban treaty was signed by the United States, 
U.S.S.R. and Britain, though not by China 
and France. Then there was set up on | June 
1963, the so-called *hot-line', a direct tele- 
printer circuit between Moscow and 
Washington, whereby the respective chiefs 
could make instantaneous contact in case of 
world crisis. 

Yet armaments on each side are still huge 
and menacing, and such a balance as has 
been achieved between the previous two 
greatcontestants, America andthe U.S.S.R., 
must be regarded as one based on fear and 


Left: Delan Kumathi, a leader of the 
Kenyan terrorist organisation the Mau 
Mau, after his arrest. The Mau Mau were a 
fanatical, secret group who murdered 

white settlers, and caused a state of 
emergency to be declared in 1952. 

Above: Kenneth Kaunda, Zambia's first 
prime minister after it became 

independent when the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland was dissolved. 


not on trust, with the hope of survival as the 
only kind of cementing force. Even this 
degree of stability has led to divisions 
within both camps, French exclusion of 
Britain from the European Community. 
break-away tendencies in the Communist 
countries and a totally unhealed breach 
between Moscow and Peking. j 

From the sketch of the course of ideo- 
logical alignments in this section, it is easy 
to grasp the main lines and methods O 
conflict which have occurred as a result of 
differing ways of political life as between 
Russia and the West, the West and China, 
China and Russia. Ultimate and total mili- 
tary conflict has so far been avoided, but 
threats of deterrents are not good augurics 
of world peace. 
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Right: Jomo Kenyatta, who became 
Kenya $ prime minister after being 
convicted of involvement in the Mau Mau 
and imprisoned for nine years. He came to 
power in 1963 when Kenva was given 
internal self-government. 


j A map showing the spread of independence 
in Asia. 
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A wave of nationalism 


Awaveofnewnationalismhasbrokenacross 
the world during the last twenty years. 
Although in some respects comparable to 
the European nationalisms of earlier cen- 
turies and even largely derived from them, 
therecent phenomena differ from them more 
than they resemble them. The nationalisms 
of Asia, Africa and elsewhere, which are 
the subjects of study in this section, mostly 
developed in and after the Second World 
War as a consequence partly of the various 
resistance movements (see section on the 
Second World War), partly of the disfigure- 
ment of the white man's image in the non- 
white world, partly of the increase in 
awareness among previously ignorant races 
of how other people in regions of the 
world hitherto unknown to them existed. 
These factors, combined with the peculiar 
characteristics of each historical group 
constitute the nationalistic societies. 

From a complete list of those which have 
either attained or re-affirmed in modern 
terms their independent national identities, 
a selection will be made to illustrate such 
points as underlying similarities or basic 
differences, types of government, relations 
with the ideological alignments of the Great 
Powers and the degree of domestic social 
alienation or solidarity. One touchstone of 
reality may usefully be John Stuart Mill's 
1861 definition of the nation as “a portion 
of mankind . . . united among themselves 
by common sympathies which do not exist 
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between them and any others—which make 
them co-operate with each other more 
willingly than with other people, desire to 
be under the same government, and desire 
that it should be government by themselves 
ora portion of themselves exclusively.” 

The main nationalist movements of Asia 
are: Mongolian People's Republic (1945): 
Philippines (1946); India (1947); Pakistan 
(1947); Ceylon (1948); Burma (1948); 
Indonesia (1949); Laos (1949); Cambodia 
(1953-4); Vietnam (1954); Malaysia (1957- 
63); Singapore (1965); Maldive Islands 
(1965). 

Because the entire Asian scene over the last 
twenty-five years has been deeply affected 
and continues to be strongly influenced by 
two events, it is appropriate that both 
should receive comment at the outset. 
One was the establishment of the Chinese 
People's Republic in 1949 under Mao Tse 
Tung, the emergence of a kind of renovated 
nationalism. In terms of ideology, domestic 


The split between Biafra and Nigeria and 
the war which resulted caused enormous 
suffering to the civilian population of 
Biafra and widespread famine resulted. 


reform and potential power ¡ : 
affairs Mao's China HE its pS m 
a third world power, whose word is lister S 
to with admiration or revulsion not oa 
throughout Asia but on the continents . 
Europe, Africa and Latin America ani 
most attentively of all—in the Kremlin. 
The other event was the manner of Japan's 
defeat at the end of the Second World War. 
and the re-appearance of that country 
apparently shorn of its imperialistic and | 
chauvinistic qualities, as the small but 
immensely energetic and modernised in. 
dustrial power of the Far East. 


o 


The West beats a retreat 


The next point to note is that Asian national- 
ism was both cause and consequence of the 
retreat of the western imperialism of 
America, Britain, France and the Nether- 
lands. Three instances must suffice to illust- 
rate a general phenomenon. The Dutch East 


Below, two starving children waiting for food 
at a relief organisation headquarters; 
left, two members of the Nigerian 


federal forces. 


Above: Leopold Senghor, leader of 
Senegal. 

Above right: 1954: young demonstrators 
attacking French government offices in 


Indies had, ever since the seventeenth 
century, formed a rich part of the Nether- 
lands’ overseas empire. Between 1929 and 
1945 one man, the Indonesian Sukarno, 
had dreamed of and planned for the national 
independence of his country. When the 
Japanese occupation took place during the 
Second World War, the occupying power 
declared the country to be independent of 
the Netherlands. When at the end of the war 
the Dutch tried to re-establish their control, 
Sukarno led the Indonesian National Party 
into action against them. For three and a 
half years a fierce, violent struggle took 
place, but when in 1949 Sukarno had to 
admit military defeat, the United Nations, 
in response to world opinion, organised a 
POTETE at The Hague, as a result of 
\ national i 
eh al independence was granted 
m In spite of Sukarno's lofty speeches about 
ue Indonesian Revolution occurring within 
A e context of the revolution of mankind 
ied on ‘the awakened conscience of man- 
ind’, and in spite of the success with 
ic Indonesia played host at the Bandung 
E onference of 1955, social reform did not £o 
s or far enough. As a result the local 
I ommunist Party gained rapidly in power. 
ES a curious bid to stave it off Sukarno 
N to Mao’s China for help, but then 
ine military stepped in, the generals de- 
S anding strong national government with- 
"es foreign strings. These developments 
were viewed with alarm and suspicion by the 
nited States, U.S.S.R. and China respec- 


Algiers. The Algerian crisis arose because 
the nationalist movement wanted 
independence from France, and the French 
government resolutely opposed the demand. 


tively, none of which could afford to see 
Indonesia fall exclusively into any one 
ideological lap. It has therefore remained so 
far a non-aligned dictatorship, still plagued 
with the problem of social alienation intern- 
ally and with its original charismatic leader 
Sukarno now having given place to Suharto. 
India and Pakistan are two further ex- 
amples of renovated nationalism. For two 
hundred years the two together had formed 
British India. After a long struggle for 
*Swaraj or Home Rule under the Hindu 
Gandhi and the Muslim Jinnah and, it 
mustbestressed, alongerand morethorough 
administrative training for independence at 
the hands of its imperialist masters than any 
other part 0 / J 
Europe, the Indian continent had to achieve 
liberation on the tragic basis of partition in 
1947 into two independent nation states, 


India and Pakistan (W 
this occurred was due to 
religious differences, and also to the fact 
that independence, which was almost 
achieved by 1939, was then deferred because 


of the war until the Allies had won—a 


instead in oppos. > 
Ve p the two countries thus 


tioned continued long after 1947 and 
PESE much of the energy which both the 
respective governments could more happily 
have applied to the solution of me 
food and population problems. Prime Mini- 


ster Nehru, the outstanding leader of inde- 


f the overseas empires of 


pendent India, steered his country on a 
course which sought to avoid Communist 
extremes at home and to cultivate neutrality 
for India and create a Third World some- 
wher between the two Cold War power 
blocs. 


Fighting for Kashmir 


What made any kind of rapprochement 
between India and Pakistan impossible was 
their dispute about Kashmir. Itwas claimed 
by India, but Pakistan objected on the 
grounds that 75 per cent of Kashmir's 
population was Muslim. Military skirmishes 
took place, and in 1948-9 the United 
Nations attempted to impose truce and de- 
marcationlineswithoutobtaininganyagreed 
settlement. Then the leadership changed: 
Ayub Khan took control in Pakistan in 
1957, turning his country into a military 
state with pro-Chinese and anti-Russian 
tendencies: in 1964 Nehru died and was 
succeeded by Shastri. Shortly afterwards 
hostilities broke out again, chiefly as a result 
of Pakistan's offensives in Kashmir. 

This war of 1965, although nominally 
about the ownership of Kashmir, was fun- 
damentally much more about the future of 
the whole dismembered continent. In spite 
of the near success of Soviet Russia’s medi- 
ation at Tashkent in 1966, the untimely 
death of Shastri in the course of discussions 
and the persistent underlying jealousy of 
one another have prevented any solution to 
this problem being found so far. The reno- 
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vated emergent nationalisms of the Indian 
sub-continent have neither ministered to 
their domestic well-being nor to their ex- 
ternal security, witness the ceaseless India- 
China frontier disputes after the Chinese 
occupation of Tíbet. 

The history of Vietnam over the last 
twenty-five years has been strangely inter- 
woven with the total history of the world: 
indeed, the story of the latter could be told 
in terms of the former, for here a renovated 
nationalism has been seeking to emerge in 
a situation permeated with the ideological 
jealousies of the Great Powers beyond 
Vietnam herself. 

Like Indonesia, Vietnam, or French Indo- 
China of which it was then a part, was 
declared liberated from its former colonial 
status by the Japanese invaders. Even 
during the Japanese occupation guerrilla 
warfare had been started up against the 
Japanese troops by Ho Chi Minh. In 1945 
he set up his own independent Democratic 
Republic of North Vietnam. As the French 
refused to recognise this, he organised 
further resistance (Viet Minh) against the 
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A map of Africa, showing the spread of 
independence. 


French attempt to reassert their position. 
Under the brilliant leadership of General 
Giap the French were continually harassed, 
and then 15,000 French soldiers were trap- 
ped by Giap in the fortress of Dien Bieu Phu 
and finally forced to surrender in May 
1954. 

Such an event bred alarm among all 
the leading powers for the future of Indo- 
China as a whole, and under their auspices 
there was convened the Geneva Conference. 
Here it was decided to make a fourfold 
division of the region: a Communist North 
Vietnam under Ho Chi Minh; a non- 
Communist South Vietnam, and two neut- 
ral states to the west, Laos and Cambodia. 
The plan was that all foreign troops should 
then vacate Indo-China and within two 
years free elections should be held in both 
parts of Vietnam to elect a government of 
the people’s own choice for the whole area. 
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¿2 Of the countries which were independent 
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Independent or self-governing | 
before 1950 | 


Independent by 1960 
{|__| Independent by 1969 


Not yet independent 


INDEPENDENCE IN AFRICA 


before 1950, Ethiopia has always been an 
independent nation, except for a period of 
Italian occupation, 1935-41; South Africa 
was made a self-governing dominion in 1910 
but did not become fully independent until 
1961; the UAR was formerly the Egypt- 
Syria union, 1958-61. Egypt had been 
independent since 1922. Of the countries 
which have not yet been given independence, 
three are Portuguese, three Spanish and 
one French protectorates. 


Linked by a common hatred 


e very act of partition had 
How ee essential rice sup- 
serlo from the Mekong Delta were cut off 
plies North Vietnam; moreover former 
tot Minh now found themselves existing 
x South, although many were com- 
ze nists and some were Buddhist-nationa- 
lists linked, if in nothing else, by their 
5 mon hatred of the South Vietnam 
= Sime in Saigon, which was headed by the 
MEER Catholic Premier Diem. > ; 
In the years 1955-6 sporadic fighting 
against Diem's regime broke out, the rebels 
calling themselves Viet Cong (Vietnamese 
Communists). Diem appealed to the U.S.A. 
for help in suppressing them, and 16,000 
American “military advisers soon arrived. 
In spite of this the Viet Cong had by 1961 


Right: a Russian cartoon about the Iranian 
oil crisis, which shows Britain and the 
United States as greedy competitors for 
Iranian oil. The Iranian parliament had 
nullified an agreement to grant oil 
concessions to the Soviet Union in 1948. 
Below: Algeria celebrates the coming of 
independence, July 1962, after a national 
referendum in which 5,975,581 votes were 
in favour of independence as opposed to 
16,534 against. 


gained control of more than half the South 
Vietnam countryside. A group of discon- 
tented army officers then turned on Diem 
and murdered him in 1963. One short-lived 
South Vietnamese government followed 
another, each, including the surviving one 
under Marshal Ky, Supported more and 
more by the Americans. For the U.S. 
government now began to see the Vietnam 
struggle as a great world issue and applied 
to it their theory that if what they regarded 
as the Communist threat was not countered 
here, one after the other, the other cards in 
the pack, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand. 
Burma, India, Pakistan would collapse and 
go Communist. 

In August 1964 the war began to spread: 
Communist torpedoes menaced U.S. war- 
ships in the Bay of Tonking: U.S. planes 
bombed North Vietnamese naval bases. 
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Thousands more U.S. troops were brought 
over from America, numbers of Communist 
soldiers came down from the North by the 
"Ho Chi Minh Trail’ to help the Viet Cong. 
Soon a full-scale war was in progress 
around and among a piteously suffering 
native population. A military impasse 
seemed to have been reached, and due 
largely to war-weariness in America anda 
fear shared by other powers that the Viet- 
nam issue could at any moment spark off 
a world war, negotiations for a settlement 
at last began in Paris in January 1969 at a 
round table at which were seated represen- 
tatives of North Vietnam, South Vietnam, 
the National Liberation front and the U.S. 
Government. 

The situation in Vietnam may properly 
be viewed as the inevitable result of national- 
ism and Communism becoming entwined. 


Above: an Egyptian soldier surrendering to 
Israeli forces after his dug-out had been 
captured during the Arab-Israeli War in 
1967. 

Below: workers in the fields of Cuba. The 
social revolution brought about by Fidel 
Castro after the rebellion against the 
Batista regime has meant that many 
voluntary workers from the towns go out 
into the fields to help the peasants. 


Above right: Jamaica. 

Although it is a beautiful island and a 

great tourist resort, Jamaica's living 
standard and inequalities in wealth drove 
many to leave and seek work in Britain and 
the United States. 


The African struggles towards 
freedom 


African states which have achieved in. 
dependence are: (formerly under British 
control) South Africa, which became an 
independent Republic in 1961; Southern 
Rhodesia which issued its Unilateral De. 
claration of Independence (UDI) in 1965. 
South-West Africa under UN and South 
African Trusteeship (special cases). 

Ghana (1957); Nigeria (1960); Sierra 
Leone (1960); Uganda (1962); Kenya 
(1963); Malawi (1964); Zambia (1964); 
Tanzania (1964); Gambia (1965); Botswana 
(1968); Lesotho (1966): Mauritius (1968); 
Swaziland (1968). (Formerly under French 
control) Guinea (1958); Senegal (1958): 
Togo (1958); Cameroon Republic (1960): 
Central African Republic (1960): Chad 


Centre: Gamal Abdel Nasser, president of 
Egypt, who nationalised the Suez Canal 
Company in 1956 in order to finance the 
building of the Aswan dam after Britain and 
the United States had withdrawn their 
support. 
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(1960); Congo (1960): Dahomey (1960); 
Gabon (1960); Ivory Coast (1960); Mala- 
gasy Republic (1960); Mali (1960); Mauri- 
tius (1960); Niger Republic (1960); Upper 
Volta (1960). i 

(Formerly under Belgian control) The 
Congolese Republic (1960); Rwanda (1961); 
Burundi (1962). 

(Formerly under Italian rule) Libya 
(1949); Somali Republic (1960). 

It is necessary to comment briefly on the 
special cases of the Independent Republic of 
South Africa (1961), South West Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia. In the first country a 
British-Afrikaans white minority of three 
and a half million rules over the remaining 
majority of fourteen millions (made up of 
Bantu, Coloured and Asiatics). The official 
policy of the government is one of apartheid 
or separate development, which has been 
implemented in two ways, by the creation 
under the Group Areas Act of segregated 
black African townships and job reserva- 
tions, and of the state of Bantustan Trans- 
kei for the sole occupation of Bantus, which 
enjoys a measure of internal autonomy but 
in reality depends for its existence on the 
will of the white South African govern- 
ment. There have been attempts on the part 
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of the non-whites to organise resi 

against this state of affairs. but in sptis of 
the efforts of men like Luthuli and Mandela 
the African National Congress has become 
a forbidden organisation and almost all 
anti-white leaders are in gaol or exile 
Because of the circumstances described 
above, South Africa was expelled from the 
United Nations on 6 November 1962 by 
resolution of the General Assembly. 

To the north-west lies the former German 
colony, surrendered to South African man- 
date after the First World War. In spite 
of UN resolutions and a judgement of the 
International Court of Justice to the effect 
that the imposition of South African white 
supremacy policy on this territory is illegal, 
it in fact continues. The black nationalist 
party was here led by Hosea Kutako, Para- 
mount Chief of the Hereros. 

After the break-up of the attempted 
Federation of Rhodesia in 1963, the nor- 
thern part (Nyasaland) went its independent 
way as Malawi under Banda, and its 
eastern part (Northern Rhodesia) as Zam- 
bia under Kaunda, leaving Southern 
Rhodesia still as a British colony with a 
white settler population of 224,000 ruling 
a black majority of four millions. Because 
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of the mounting determination of succes- 
sive white governments to perpetuate white 
supremacy and their refusal to make con- 
cessions to the British demand for eventual 
racial equality, under lan Smith's premier- 
ship a Unilateral Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was made in 1965. The colony is 
technically in revolt against the U.K., and 
subject to economic sanctions demanded by 
the UN. 


The destiny of Kenya 


Those main features which characterised 
the emergence of Kenya as an independent 
nation-state can be clearly discerned. First, 
as a result of British colonisation, the 
native population were able to gain some 
experience of administration and responsi- 
bility for a considerable period before 
independence. Together with this had gone 
the development by white settlers of the 
Kenya highlands which had served partly 
as a model and partly as a spur for the 
Africans. Secondly, there was the slow 
evolution from tribal conditions to the 
rudiments of party political life. Thirdly, 
there was the personality and leadership 
of an outstanding African leader in Jomo 
Kenyatta, who after a long spell in Britain 
(1934-46) returned to Kenya to head up 
his country's national liberation movement. 
This was interrupted by imprisonment at 
the hands of the British between 1953 and 
1959, while the movement had also from 
1950 onwards acquired a terrorist wing in - 
the shape of Mau Mau—an organisation: 
which committed atrocities against white = 


settlers. However, the combination of all 
these factors, especially the outstanding 
qualities of Kenyatta and the readiness. 
albeit gradual and reluctant, of the white 
rulers to acquiesce in their own dispos- 
session meant that the transition from 
colonialism to independence in this East 
African country was managed with less 
friction than elsewhere on that continent. 
On the opposite western flank, of Africa 
the story is a sadder and more sombre one. 
The huge country of Nigeria, a former 
British colony with an almost entirely 
African population, had been evolving 
quite differently. With four hundred tribes, 
chief of which are the Hausa, Yoruba and 
Ibo, and many most able politicians, 
Nigeria failed to make her governmental 
institutions function effectively when white 
power was withdrawn. After a troubled 
period of six years a military take-over 
occurred in January 1966, federal and 
regional constitutions being suspended. In 
May 1967 the country was divided into 12 
new states, but this action led to the 
break-away of the Ibo-controlled part of 
the country in a bid for complete indepen- 
dence as a nation with a name of its own, 
Biafra. Since then a bitter civil war has been 
waged with appalling sufferings for the 
civil population and with a dangerous 
tendency to attract to it intervention from 
outside. 

After these two examples of post-British 
imperalism it is instructive to turn to the 
former French colony of Senegal. The first 
point to make is that here as elsewhere in 
their overseas empire the French had at- 
tempted to turn the indigenous population 
into Frenchmen. Even when under the pres- 
sure of wartime events and the growth of a 
strong presence africaine in the post-war 
years, when native leaders pressed with 
eventual success for independence, the 
French cultural influence lingered strongly. 
The president of Senegal, Leopold Senghor, 
has contributed as poet and man of letters 
to the creation of that rich, cultural con- 
ceptknownas ‘negritude’. As a consequence 
of a prolonged period of governmental 
apprenticeship under the French, Senega- 
lese political life developed with a strong, 
if violent, force although it failed to main- 
tain the attempted 1959 Federation of 
Mali, Senegal, French Sudan, Dahomey 
and Upper Volta. 


The shocking legacy of the 
Congo 


Lastly the vast, sprawling, former Belgian 
Congo achieved its independence in 1960 
with a shocking legacy from the past. 
This consisted of a period of extortionate 
exploitation by the imperialist power, es- 
pecially in the days of its personal leader- 
ship by King Leopold II, and the deliberate 
policy of the Belgian government not to 
give higher education to more than a tiny 


fraction of the black African population. 
This meant that when the forces pressing 
for liberation from colonial rule became 
so menacing as to compel Belgian political 
withdrawal, there was not an adequate 
supply of native leaders to carry on effective 
government. 

Because of the commercial and industrial 
interests of two or three Western powers, 
especially in the mineral deposits of the 
province of Katanga, and the accompany- 
ing Great Power rivalry for control of 
Congolese internal politics, that country 
very nearly became the occasion for a world 
conflict. That it did not do so was due to the 
skill and energy with which the then Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, first 
in New York and subsequently with the 
aid of a UN peacekecping force in the 
Congo, succeeded in balancing out the 
rival power bids for a period of more than 
two years and avoiding Russian and Ameri- 
can confrontation on African soil. 

Even this short glance at only four of 
the emergent nationalisms of modern Africa 


will have sufficed to illustrate the immense 


importance of certain factors in deter- 
mining the manner of post-colonial develop- 
ment. These are the presence or absence of 
white settlers, the pre-independence policies 
of the colonising powers with regard to 
training the natives for independence, and 
the personalities of the African leaders. 
There are two further influences, neither 
of which has yet been explicitly mentioned. 
One is the economic resources of the 
particular African region in question, cof- 
fee in Kenya, cocoa in Nigeria for example, 
related to the natural climatic conditions 
prevailing; the other is education. On these 
the young independent country's future 
has depended. 

In North Africa, nationalism has centred 
upon three main issues: the Algerian 
struggle for independence, Nasser and Arab 
nationalism and the case of Israel. 

Independent states of North Africa, the 
Middle East and the Mediterranean are: 
Tunisia (1956); Morocco (1956); Sudan 
Republic (1956); Sudan (1956); United 
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Arab Republic (1956); Syria (1946); Egypt 
(1953); Algeria (1962); Yemen (Sallal 
1962); South Yemen People's Republic 
(1967); Israel (1948); Cyprus (1960); Malta 
(1964). : 
Acquired by the French in 1830, Algeria 
had in 1871 become three departments of 
metropolitan France, and many European 
immigrants had settled there. Between them 
and the government in Paris there had 
developed over the years a tension stemming 
from the resentment which the settlers felt 
at the amount of money being spent by the 
metropolitan government on the education 
of the native Muslim population of Algeria: 
After the First World War there were the 
firststirrings of native nationalism, and then 
in 1942 during the Second World War there 
appeared the Manifesto of the Algerian 
People, making a claim for independent 
Algerian sovereignty as soon as hostilities 
were over. The situation was a particularly 
delicate one, as during the closing months 
of the world struggle Algiers had become 
the seat of General de Gaulle's provisional 
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French government. In an attempt 
commodate native demands it HESS 
voting rights for the French Chamber in 
1944 to all the population over twenty one 
years of age, further evidence of the way in 
which national liberation movements could 
be influenced by their connection with 
events on a wider world stage. However. 
compromise on these lines proved im- 
possible in the face of mounting terrorist 
activity on the part of the extremist nationa- 
lists: these came to a head in the formation 
in March 1954 of a Revolutionary Council 
for Unity and Action. In spite of further 
attempts at settlement at the Evian Con- 
ference of 1962, what now constituted a 
full-scale civil war was in progress in 
Algeria. This had three aspects: the French 
metropolitan government ineffectually seek- 
ing a compromise, the white settlers seeking 
to preserve their own position of privilege 
and power in Algeria, and the black Afri- 
can rebels seeking to overthrow both. By 
the end of 1962 General de Gaulle, with 
statesmanlike realism, conceded full in- 
dependence to the Front de la Liberation 
Nationale as the necessary price to be paid 
for the cessation of a ruinous and cruel war, 
which had had unsettling repercussions on 
political life in France herself. In August 
1962 the now fully independent state of 
Algeria was admitted to the Arab League. 
The case of Algeria illustrated admirably 
the dual aspect of most national liberation 
movements, namely that independence of 
the former colonial power is a stage of 
development and that some degree of 
domestic social revolution is an inevitable 
accompaniment. 


Left: the United Nations building in New 
York. 

Above: Dag Hammarskjold, the 

Secretary General of the United Nations 
who was killed in an air crash in Northern 
Rhodesia in 1960, en route to a meeting with 
Tshombe, the governor of Katanga. 

Below: the Security Council Chamber in tlte 
United Nations building. The room was 
designed by Arnstein Arneberg of Norway 
and the mural painted by Per Krohg. The 
Norwegian government contributed to tlie 
cost of decoration. 


Fanning the flames in the 
Middle East 


The seeds of Arab nationalism are in part 
religious, the common legacy of Islam, and 
in part political in the sense of a growing, 
if ill-organised and sporadic, resistance 
to European imperialism, chiefly British, 
French and Italian. As a consequence of 
irreconcilable and opposed pledges given 
by the British to Jews and Arabs during 
the First World War (Balfour Declara- 
tion, 1917, and MacMahon Pledge, 1916). 
the precursors of the contemporary Arab- 
Israeli conflict interlaced with Great Power 
rivalry in the Middle East, and particularly 
with regard to their oil interests, helped 
to fan the flames of varying types of local 
Arab feeling. This took its most powerful 
shape in Egypt, where after the Second 
World War British power had to retreat in 
the face of nationalist demands for complete 
independence, which was attained in 1953. 
Already in 1945 there had been formed an 
Arab League in the hope of building up 
concerted action for all the Middle Eastern 
Arab Statesto eliminate the Jews. However, 
in-the 1948 Arab-Jewish war, which suc- 
ceeded Britain's abandonment of her Pal- 
estine mandate and the failure of UN 
mediation, both Egypt and Jordan suffered 
humiliating military reverses. The truce 
of 1949 merely marked Arab ignominy 
und Jewish triumph. It was this defeat 
which paved the way for a military take- 
over in Egypt first under Neguib and then 
from 1954 under Nasser. He proceeded 
energetically to galvanise his country into 
life, more particularly concentrating on 
the building of the Aswan Dam as a vital 


contribution to Egypt's modernisation. The 
international ramifications of this have 
already been traced and so now all that 
needs to be noted here is the perpetuation 
of Arab-Israeli antagonism and the in- 
creased prestige of Nasser in other Arab 
countries. If the stories of the other Arab 
states over the last twenty years are studied, 
it will be found that however different their 
details may be, two factors are constant.” 
The first is a positive one, namely the 
attainment of their nationalist objectives 
in most cases, in the sense of abolishing 
foreign control. The second is a negative 
one, namely the failure of Arab nationalism 
to implement itself in the form of Pan- 
Arabism: this is due to the deep mistrust 
persisting between fellow Arab rulers. 


Israel feels insecure 


The emergence of the modern state of 
Israel needs to be viewed against the back- 
ground of Zionism, the 1917 Balfour De- 
claration guaranteeing the creation of a 
Jewish National Home, and Hitler's per- 
secution of the Jews. When on 14 May 1948 
the British Mandate of Palestine ended, 
partition took place with immediate war 
ensuing and victory for the Israelis, but 
the armistice of 1949 satisfied no one: 
Israel felt insecure and the Arab countries 
were still set on her destruction. This 
position was further exacerbated by Israeli 
policy during the Suez crisis and a long 
continuing series of border incidents cul- 
minating in the most recent Arab-Israeli 
war of 1967, when the Arab armies were 
annihilated and considerable gains in terri- 
tory made by Israel. At the time of writing 


Below left: United Nations troops on d, 

in the Congo. These troops from Ireland 
were sent in an attempt to police the 
troubled area. 


Below: Archbishop Makarios, who led the 


Greek Cypriots in demanding independen 

from Britain. He was held in custody for $n | 
time in the Seychelles, but would not E 

negotiate terms until he was released, 


the UN is once again attempting media- 
tion but this predicament is a stubborn 
and twofold one. It epitomises the complex 
of political, economic and cultural forces 
which constitute the core of so many of 
the emergent nationalist problems. 

In the Middle East there is an unresolved 
conflict between Arab nationalism with a 
strong Islamic religious element in its blood- 


Stream and Israeli nationalism with 

Judaic religious element both o 
session of a narrow strip of the eastern 
Mediterranean seaboard. Allied to this 
conflict is the jealousy between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. and other states 
regarding their oil and strategic interests. 


Nationalism in the Caribbean 
and Latin America 


Countries which. have achieved indepen- 
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(1966)—Cuba (1959). = Guyana 

Nationalism in the Caribbean and Latin 
America has come under three dominant 
influences: former British imperialism in 
the West Indies, the economic pressures of 
U.S. ‘good neighbourliness’ and the recent 
developments of national liberation move- 
ments in Latin America, the origins of which 
lie in the nineteenth century. 

The Caribbean group takes in the many 
islands with a population composed of-white 
settlers, indigenous inhabitants, many of 
them of Negro slave origin, and half 
castes, and with an economy based mainly 
on the export of sugar, rum and bananas. 
With the co-operation of Britain, mother 
country of the British Commonwealth, its 
former members tried to establish their full 
independence in 1958 by forming the Fede- 
ration of the West Indies. By 1962 this had 
collapsed, due chiefly to the unreadiness 
of Jamaica and Trinidad to give material 
assistance to the smaller islands. Unem- 
ployment has remained a serious domestic 
problem with the consequence that con- 
siderable numbers of West Indians have 
emigrated to Britain, and federation seems 
a remote prospect. 

The second and third influences are 
dramatically illustrated by the recent history 
of Cuba, which may be treated as a para- 
digm of so many national liberation move- 
ments. From 1933 to 1958, with the 
exception of the years 1944 to 1952, Cuba 
existed under the dictatorial government 
of Fulgenicio Batista—a regime of brutality 
and terror. During this period U.S. financial 
interests established a grip on the whole 
country, controlling its sugar industry, 
half the railways, most of the electronic and 
telegraph services and the tourist industry 
and mining. In spite of the rural poverty. 
illiteracy and disease which afflicted the 
population, the land itself was rich and had 
been industrialised with: some success, but 
only to the benefit of a limited upper- 
middle class. This provided the oppor- 
tunity for social revolution, which was 
seized by the young law student, Fidel 
Castro. At his trial in 1953 after having 
been arrested for attacking a barracks he 
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made a long accusatory speech against 
Batista, outlining a programme of economic 
and political reform. 


Castro rallies his guerrillas 


When, as a result of a general amnesty, he 
was released from prison two years after 
beginning to serve his fifteen years’ sen- 
tence, he organised an expedition from 
Mexico in November 1956 but suffered 
complete defeat at the hands of Batista's 
troops. However, he retreated into the 
mountains with a faithful band of fellow- 
revolutionaries and then gradually built 
upa tiny but determined guerrilla band. 

On 1 January 1959, asa result of success- 
ful harrying tactics, Castro came to power 
after the disintegration of the Batista re- 
gime; he established what at first seemed a 
just and not illiberal form of government. 
However, with the Agrarian Reform Law 
of May 1959 providing for the expropria- 
tion of many properties, including foreign 
held ones, moderation vanished, and the 
Communist Party assumed a well-organised 
and tight control of affairs. This: had its 
international implications, for Castro not 
unnaturally sought support from the 
U.S.S.R., an action which itself precipi- 
tated American counter-action in the shape 
of the U.S. Suspension of the Cuban Sugar 
Quota. In July 1960 Castro expropriated 
all American interests, and this was fol- 
lowed by the series of events leading up to 
the missile site crisis in 1961, already 
described (p. 75). Once again an emergent 
nationalism had become entangled with 
ideology. 


How to keep the peace 


In the face of two world wars and the fierce 
interplay of ideological alignments and 
emergent nationalism, some account of 
the problems of peacekeeping is called for. 
Indeed it may well be that historians in 
some future age will discern in this theme 
more than any other the real clues to the 
shaping forces of the twentieth century, 
however meagre and modest the achieve- 
ments of the peacemakers to date. Although 
disarmament has always had its advocates 
on both utilitarian and idealistic grounds, 
and although national governments have 
frequently discussed a whole range of 
proposals for partial or total disarmament, 
none of them have ventured to disarm 
unilaterally, while multilateral disarma- 
ment has been limited to the Test-Ban 
Agreement of 1963. Arms have continued: 
to be manufactured and exported for profit 
or stored at home for use, and whole 
arsenals of weapons have been and are still 
employed ina series of so-called minor Wars. 


This consideration makes it all the more 

important to assess what has actually been 
achieved in peacekeeping within the nar- 
row limits sketched above. The Charter 
of the United Nations was drawn up by the 
representatives of fifty countries at a con- 
ference to discuss international organisa- 
tion, held at San Francisco ‚between 25 
April and 26 June 1945. The United Nations 
came into existence officially on 24 October 
1945 when the Charter had been ratified by 
China, France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States and by a 
majority of the other signatories. Its func- 
tion, as unequivocally declared in the pre- 
amble to the Charter, was to prevent the 
outbreak of war. to safeguard basic human 
rights, to ensure justice throughout the 
world and to foster the social welfare of 
mankind. Its structure was designed to 
further this enterprise but, as we shall see, 
there was a flaw built into it from the start, 
which always handicapped and sometimes 
crippled its effectiveness, namely the con- 
stitution and powers of its chief governing 
organ, the Security Council. 

The victorious military coalition which 
had devised the United Nations indicated 
its determination to retain control of world 
affairs by commanding a permanent ma- 
jority in the Council, a design which later 
events were to challenge. The main organ, 


although not so originally designed, is 
the General Assembly, composed of all 
member states, numbering at the end of 
1967 one hundred and twenty-two. The 
Security Council is composed of five per- 
manent members and ten non-permanent 
members elected by the General Assembly 
for two-year terms. 

The work of the Economic and Social 
Council responsible for the welfare activities 
of the United Nations, the Special Agencies 
such as the Food and Agricultural Organisa- 
tion and the International Court of Justice 
are described elsewhere. 


: NUR Sue The grand design breaks down 
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RA 
C The UN Secretariat consists of a Secretary- 
General, appointed by the General Assem- 
bly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council, and such staff as may be 
required. Article 99 of the Charter gives the 
Secretary-General powers to bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any mat- 
ter which in his opinion may threaten 
peace and security. 

Already by 1950 the breakdown of the 
original grand design for peacekeeping 
had become obvious, chiefly as a conse- 
quence of Cold War developments, an 
the UN seemed to be giving place to 
regional groupings based on ideological 
and strategic promises. The negative atti- 
tude of Stalin to the General Assembly, 
-i which he simply regarded as the henchman 
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Left: United Nations veterinary advisers 
examine cattle in Honduras and advise 
on disease control and artificial 
insemination. : 3 
Below left: the work of the United Nations 
- covers many activities designed to fight 
disease, poverty and ignorance. Here a 
Burmese worker sprays a cowshed with 
DDT. 


of American imperialism, and his use of the 
veto in the Security Council seemed to pre- 
clude all hope of constructive development. 

Yet this proved not to be the case for 
the following reasons. First there was the 
fact that the United States continued to 
support the UN on a grand scale, contri- 
buting 40 per cent of its budget. Secondly, 
both Trygve Lie and even more his successor 
in 1953, Dag Hammarskjold, displayed con- 


siderable skill in the way in which thi 
gradually built up the UN Srganation and 
battled to prove its independence. Thirdly, 
as the Cold War began to alter its character 
in the middle fifties the UN, under Ham- 
marskjold's discreet guidance, began to 
discover that it could fill a peacemaking role 
effectively, provided it refrained from 
attempting to operate where there was head- 
on collision between Russian and American 
policies, and provided it leaned heavily on 
the support of the new Asian and African 
member states of the UN, which by then 
could form a majority in the Assembly. 
It is instructive to watch the stages 
in which this development occurred. Un- 
doubtedly the first and most important one 
occurred in 1950. A Soviet proposal to 
remove the representative of Nationalist 
China from his seat on the Security Council 
had been defeated, which led to the boycott 
of all the organs of the UN by the U.S.S.R. 


Administrative Tribunal 


Committees, Subsidiary 


So, when the invasion of South Korea by 
North Korea took place and was brought 
to the attention of the Security Council, the 
Soviet delegate was not present to cast his 
veto vote prohibiting discussion of this 
business. The UN therefore went into 
action, and when in August 1950 the Soviet 
delegate returned to obstruct further Secur- 
ity Council business, the General Assembly 
at its meeting in October passed the ‘Uniting 
for Peace Resolution, by means of which 
any matter involving threats to peace, 
hitherto the preserve of the Security Council, 
could in future if that body failed to agree, 
be brought before the General Assembly. 
If the assembly did not happen to be in 
session, it could be called together within 
twenty-four hours at the request of any 
seven members of the Security Council, or a 
majority of the members of the Assembly. 
As we shall see, this enabled the UN to 
mount a number of not unsuccessful *obser- 
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the United States—and ten non-permanent mem! 
elected by the General Assembly for two-year terms. 
Originally it consisted of eleven members but it was 
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This consideration makes it all the more 

important to assess what has actually been 
achieved in peacekeeping within the nar- 
row limits sketched above. The Charter 
of the United Nations was drawn up by the 
representatives of fifty countries at a con- 
ference to discuss international organisa- 
tion, held at San Francisco between 25 
Apriland 26 June 1945. The United Nations 
came into existence officially on 24 October 
1945 when the Charter had been ratified by 
China, France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States and by a 
majority of the other signatories. Its func- 
tion, as unequivocally declared in the pre- 
amble to the Charter, was to prevent the 
outbreak of war, to safeguard basic human 
rights, to ensure justice throughout the 
world and to foster the social welfare of 
mankind. Its structure was designed to 
further this enterprise but, as we shall see, 
there was a flaw built into it from the start, 
which always handicapped and sometimes 
crippled its effectiveness, namely the con- 
stitution and powers of its chief governing 
organ, the Security Council. 

The victorious military coalition which 
had devised the United Nations indicated 
its determination to retain control of world 
affairs by commanding a permanent ma- 
Jority in the Council, a design which later 
events were to challenge. The main organ, 


although not so originally designed, is 
the General Assembly, composed of all 
member states, numbering at the end of 
1967 one hundred and twenty-two. The 
Security Council is composed of five per- 
manent members and ten non-permanent 
members elected by the General Assembly 
for two-year terms. 

The work of the Economic and Social 
Council responsible for the welfare activities 
of the United Nations, the Special Agencies 
such as the Food and Agricultural Organisa- 
tion and the International Court of Justice i 
are described elsewhere. 
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The UN Secretariat consists of a Secretary- 
General, appointed by the General Assem- 
bly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council, and such staff as may be 
required. Article 99 of the Charter gives the 
Secretary-General powers to bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any mat- 
ter which in his opinion may threaten 
peace and security. 

Already by 1950 the breakdown of the 
original grand design for peacekeeping 
had become obvious, chiefly as a Conse 
quence of Cold War developments, an 
the UN seemed to be giving place, i 
regional groupings based on ideologica 
and strategic promises. The negative atti- 
tude of Stalin to the General Assembly, 
which he simply regarded as the henchman 
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gradually built up the UN organisation um 
battled to prove its independence. Thirdly. 
as the Cold War began to alter its character 
in the middle fifties the UN, under Ham- 
marskjold's discreet guidance, began to 
discover that it could fill a peacemaking role 
effectively, provided it refrained from 


So, when the invasion of South Korea by 
North Korea took place and was brought 
to the attention of the Security Council, the 
Soviet delegate was not present to cast his 
veto vote prohibiting discussion of this 
business. The UN therefore went into 
action, and when in August 1950 the Soviet 
delegate returned to obstruct further Secur- 


attemptin gto operate where there was head- 
on collision between Russian and American 
policies, and provided it leaned heavily on 
the support of the new Asian and African 
member states of the UN, which by then 
could form a majority in the Assembly. 
It is instructive to watch the stages 
in which this development occurred. Un- 
doubtedly the first and most important one 
occurred in 1950. A Soviet proposal to 
remove the representative of Nationalist 
China from his seat on the Security Council 
had been defeated, which led to the boycott 
of all the organs of the UN by the U.S.S.R. 
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hitherto the preserve of theSecurity Council, 
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of American imperialism, and his use of the 
veto in the Security Council seemed to pre- 
clude all hope of constructive development. 

Yet this proved not to be the case for 
the following reasons. First there was the 
fact that the United States continued to 
support the UN on a grand scale, contri- 
buting 40 per cent of its budget. Secondly, 
both Trygve Lie and even more his successor 
in 1953, Dag Hammarskjold, displayed con- 
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ver' and policing actions in spite of the origi- 
nal handicap of the veto. Gradually there 
was to develop the concept of a UN 
“presence” ina trouble area being a useful, if 
modest, contribution to the progress of 
peace. 

In 1946 UN observers proceeded to 
Greece, whose government had complained 
of the infiltration through its frontiers of 
Communist guerrilla forces: the UN com- 
mission could do no more than confirm that 
this in fact had occurred. In 1947 the 
partition of India led to the problem of 
Kashmir, and here the UN succeeded in 
establishing a cease-fire and left observers 
behind to keep watch on subsequent de- 
velopments. 


No help from the great powers 


The UN attempted to mediate in the Middle 
East between Arab and Jew after the war 
of 1948 without much effect because its 
commission received little encouragement 
from either the United States or the 
U.S.S.R. Two outstanding men, Count 
Folke Bernadotte of Sweden and the African 
Negro, Ralph Bunche, made high repu- 
tations for themselves personally and for 
the UN, and largely due to their efforts 
there was established in that area the UN 
truce supervision organisation. 

The Korean War provided occasion for 
a special kind of UN intervention in 1950, 
so dependent on American military and 
financial support as to make the operation, 
though nominally UN, actually American 
in direction—250,000 troops coming from 
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the United States and only 36,000 troops 
from other countries. 

When in the Suez crisis of 1956 France 
and Britain used their veto in the Security 
Council, the ‘Uniting for Peace Resolution’ 
enabled the UN to go into action with the 
despatch of a UN emergency force, twenty- 
four countries expressing willingness to 
contribute troops. 

In 1958 a UN observer group operated 
successfully in the Lebanon when insurgents 
in that country were reported to be receiving 
help from Egypt and Syria. In 1960 Ham- 
marskjold succeeded in quickly establishing 
a UN presence in Laos, when that country 
was complaining of subversive elements 
intruding across its frontiers. 

In 1960 and 1961 the UN embarked on by 
far its longest enterprise when attempting 
to hold the rising in the Congo. Soon after 
receiving its independence from Belgium, 
the Congolese government was faced with a 
mutiny of its own army and break-away 
movements began in the provinces of Ka- 
tanga and Kasai. To protect their own white 
nationals, the Belgian government sent in 
paratroopers to guard them against growing 
domestic strife. The Security Council, in 
response to an appeal from the Congolese 
government, agreed to despatch a military 
force to the Congo with the sole and explicit 
purpose of preserving order and without 
taking sides with the various Congolese 
factions. By August 1960 there were 20,000 
UN troops from fourteen different coun- 
tries in the Congo. 

The UN had three undertakings on its 
hands: to secure the departure of Belgian 


Left: U Thant, Secretary General o 
United Nations, discussing the EUM 
Middle East with Gunnar Jarring, 1967 E 


troops and mercenaries from ot 

tries from the Congo, to Es elt 
Power intrusion into this African affair a 
to safeguard the economy and Welfare of 
the Congo. This triple task was complicated 
by the delicate necessity of the UN forces 
themselves not becoming involved in the 
show or exercise of force on behalf of either 
the central government or any of its Splinter 
groups or on behalf of Katanga under the 
energetic leadership of Tshombe. 


Can the UN stay neutral? 
Inevitably the UN troops did have to fight 


‚in self-defence on a number of Occasions, 


and their actions could be and were con. 
strued by the various interested parties, 
particularly the British, Soviet and US. 
governments, as departing from the strictly 
neutral terms of their mandate. Although 
months of fighting and intrigue were to 
occur before the emergence of a degree of 
settled central control by the Congo govern- 
ment was achieved, and although Ham- 
marskjold's diplomacy led to bitter disputes 
at UN headquarters in Washington and 
Khrushchev's attempt to wreck the whole 
operation, and although the Secretary- 
General himself perished in an aeroplane 
crash when flyingto negotiate with Tshombe, 
it would be fair to assert that, at the least, 
without UN intervention the course of 
events in the Congo would have been more 
disastrous than it was. == 

In spite of this rehearsal of some positive 
achievements of the UN as a peacekeeping 
agency, it must be admitted that the overall 
achievement has been pitiably weak. As 
H. G. Nicholas has remarked: "The UN 
perfectly embodies in institutional form the 
tragic paradox of our age; it has become 
indispensable before it has becomeeffective. 

UN troopscan only enter a country at the 
declared invitation of a host country an 
must be withdrawn also at its request. An 
instance of this was the establishment of a 
UN Force on the Gaza Strip after Suez in 
1956 and its withdrawal on the issue 
of Egypt before the outset of Arab-Israell 
hostilities in 1967. Financial resources are 
lacking to support a sustained campaign, 
especially when one or more of the stronger 
member countries refuse to contribute to- 
wards it. In any dispute, the number oi 
appropriately neutral countries from et 
troops can be recruited is limited. And Y 
the sure fact that both actually and SUN 
bolically the blue and white berets of ` 
forces have been observed in various quar 
ters of the globe and the UN piena 
experienced as a real factor in internatio ni 
negotiations is of sufficient historical sig 
ficance not to be ignored. 
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World economy and welfare 


The overcrowded planet; the fight against poverty ; new roots for the refugee. 


While some factors in the post-war world 
continued to make for a still greater degree 
of economic co-operation, others militated 
against it. Among the first were the readi- 
ness of successive U.S. governments to 
foster economic collaboration on a large 
scale, the high level of economic activity 
and rate of expansion, and a degree of 
trade liberalisation among the Western 
countries. Among the second were the East- 
West ideological split, which restricted 
economic relationships between the two 
blocs and the tendency of small nations to 
erect trade barriers as a defence for them- 
selves in the face of overwhelming world 
competition. Also there has been a tendency 
for many countries to retain economic con- 
trols in obedience to the dictates of their 
own domestic policies. Economic national- 
ism and economic regionalism thus con- 
tinued to be notable features of the fifties 
and sixties of this century. The dollar 
replaced sterling as the most important 
currency in the world's monetary system. 
Steps towards greater European economie 
unity, although agreed to by the U.S.A. as 
the price of Western European political 
cohesion, were not welcomed elsewhere. In 
July 1961 the President of Uruguay 
remarked: 


“The formation of a European Common 
Market and the European Free Trade Área 


constitute a state of near-war against Latin- 
American exports. Therefore we must reply 
to one integration with another; to one 
increase of acquisitive power by internal 
enrichment with another; to inter-European 
co-operation by Latin-American co-oper- 
ation.’ 


Hence the formation of a Latin-America 
Free Trade Association by the Treaty of 
Montevideo in 1960 and in 1962 the signing 
of a General Treaty of Economic Inte- 
gration by Central American States. Similar 
initiatives have been attempted in Africa, 
the Middle East and South East Asia. 
Finally there has come into being the Com- 
munist response to the Marshall Plan, 
namely the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (COMECON) in 1949. 

During the last thirty years there has been 
a world population explosion which, pro- 

erly understood, must dwarf the facts of 
political history (see chart on the next page). 

Such figures as these mean that whereas 
it took sixteen centuries for the world 
population to double itself between the birth 
of Jesus Christ and 1650 A.D., 1t took only 
two centuries to double itself between then 
and 1850. At the present rate of increase it 
will double itself again between 1950 and 
2000 A.D.—2 total increase of about 3,000 
million to 6,000 million. 


The main cause of this dramatic increase 


An American family (above left) sit 

down to their Thanksgiving Day dinner. 

The much-quoted statement that the 
average American household throws away 
each day enough to feed an Indian 

family is an exaggeration, but this 

Indian family ( above right) starving and 
destitute on the pavements of Calcutta make 
it seem near the truth. 


has been death-control, namely the pro- 
longation of human life expectancy without 
any kind of corresponding decrease in the 
birth-rate. The effects of this striking mid- 
twentieth-century phenomenon are appar- 
ent in the filling up of open spaces, the 
crowding of cities, the pollution of nature 
and the need for a vast increase in the produc- 
tion of goods if even the present pitiable 
standards of living, viewed from a world 
perspective, are to be maintained, let alone 
improved. The salient fact to grasp is that 
the greatest population increases have been 
taking place in those countries which, 
because of their under-development, are 
least able to deal with them. This imbalance 
between death and birth-rate has been and is 
vividly illustrated by the case of Mexico, 
whose population looks like doubling in a 
mere twenty years. By contrast the reduction 
in death-rates in industrially developed 
countries has only caused a moderate 
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acceleration in population growth because 
it has been gradual and accompanied by a 
decline in births. It is not difficult to per- 
ceive how such circumstances as these, 
accompanied by demands for welfare ser- 
vices for the awakening masses of mankind, 
have themselves become powerful agents of 
political unrest. 


Exploding populations 


Recognition of the crucial character of this 
world problem was given by the appoint- 
ment in 1945 of a special Population Com- 
mission of the United Nations, and some of 
the measures taken to cope with it will be 
described in the part of this volume that 
deals with the UN specialised agencies. 
Although it is evident that the core of the 
problem lies in the production and distri- 
bution of sufficient food to satisfy the hunger 
of the mounting numbers of the human 
species, this itself brings with ita number of 
other problems. These are the need for 
long-term capital investment competing 
with the claims for immediate expenditure 
on education and housing, the differing age- 
structures in various societies and the differ- 
ing political systems which the varying 
societies are innured to tolerate or endure. 
For a variety of reasons, religious, ideo- 
logical and technical, birth-control has not 
yet achieved sufficiently large proportions to 
make more than a small dent on this prob- 
lem, although medical science offers in the 
pill preventing pregnancy hopes of a solu- 
tion, provided sufficient numbers of people 
can sufficiently quickly be educated to 
practise birth-control themselves and to 
insist on their governments devoting the 
needed priority of their resources to increas- 
ing food production as opposed to other 
forms of expenditure. The only country 
where this food-population problem has 
begun to be solved is Japan by means of 
the adoption of an abortion policy on a 
national scale: there the birth-rate fell from 
34.3 per thousand in 1947 to 19.4 in 1955. 
Before probing further into the question 
of world poverty and affluence and the need 
for aid on a global basis to deal with the 
former, it is instructive to ponder the 
following quotation from a health official in 
Venezuela, by no means the poorest of the 
Latin-American countries, which epitomises 
the tragic predicament in which mid-twen- 
tieth century mankind has found itself: 


‘Our successful campaign to reduce infant 
mortality has given us more problems. If we 
do not have adequate food supplies at 
reasonable prices and an understanding of 
nutrition, the babies we save may sicken 
or die of malnutrition before they reach 
school age; when they reach school-age, 
there will not be enough schools, unless we 
can greatly expand our educational facili- 
ties; if they lack schools, they may become 
juvenile delinquents and present us with 


A graph showing the rate of population 
growth during this century. 

Above: two Indian prime ministers: the 
late prime minister Mr Nehru and his 
daughter Mrs Indira Gandhi, leaders of a 
country struggling to match its food supply 
with its rising population. 


still other needs for services; if they reach 
working-age without sufficient training, they 
will not earn enough to give their own 
children a good home— even if we manage 
to get enough housing built: and whether 
they will find jobs at all will depend on the 
rate at which we can expand our industry 
and improve our agriculture, and find the 
capital resources with which to do so. 
Unless we can move forward on a ion 
at the same time, the saving of lives only 
puts us further behind.’ (p- 516-7, UNESCO 
History of. Mankind, Vol. VI, Part I). 


n that last sentence lies the clue to our 
ia: why it is that for recent 
world history to make sense it requires to 
be studied simultaneously in its political, 
economic and cultural dimensions. 
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Below: the slums of Rio de Janeiro. Latin 
America is a continent with enormous 
potential, but there are still great 
inequalities in wealth and opportunity 
which breed unrest and revolution. 
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acceleration in population growth because 
it has been gradual and accompanied by a 
decline in births. It is not difficult to per- 
ceive how such circumstances as these, 
accompanied by demands for welfare ser- 
vices for the awakening masses of mankind, 
have themselves become powerful agents of 
political unrest. 


Exploding populations 


Recognition of the crucial character of this 
world problem was given by the appoint- 
ment in 1945 of a special Population Com- 
mission of the United Nations, and some of 
the measures taken to cope with it will be 
described in the part of this volume that 
deals with the UN specialised agencies. 
Although it is evident that the core of the 
problem lies in the production and distri- 
bution of sufficient food to satisfy the hunger 
of the mounting numbers of the human 
species, this itself brings with it a number of 
other problems. These are the need for 
long-term capital investment competing 
with the claims for immediate expenditure 
on education and housing, the differing age- 
structures in various societies and the differ- 
ing political systems which the varying 
societies are innured to tolerate or endure. 
For a variety of reasons, religious, ideo- 
logical and technical, birth-control has not 
yet achieved sufficiently large proportions to 
make more than a small dent on this prob- 
Jem, although medical science offers in the 
pill preventing pregnancy hopes of a solu- 
tion, provided sufficient numbers of people 
can sufficiently quickly be educated to 
practise birth-control themselves and to 
insist on their governments devoting the 
needed priority of their resources to increas- 
ing food production as opposed to other 
forms of expenditure. The only country 
where this food-population problem has 
begun to be solved is Japan by means of 
the adoption of an abortion policy on a 
national scale: there the birth-rate fell from 
34.3 per thousand in 1947 to 19.4 in 1955. 
Before probing further into the question 
of world poverty and affluence and the need 
for aid on a global basis to deal with the 
former, it is instructive to ponder the 
following quotation from a health official in 
Venezuela, by no means the poorest of the 
Latin-American countries, which epitomises 
the tragic predicament in which mid-twen- 
tieth century mankind has found itself: 
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A graph showing the rate of population 
growth during this century. 

Above: two Indian prime ministers: the 
late prime minister Mr Nehru and his 
daughter Mrs Indira Gandhi, leaders of a 
country struggling to match its food supply 
with its rising population. 
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Below: the slums of Rio de Janeiro. Latin 
America is a continent with enormous 
potential, but there are still great 
inequalities in wealth and opportunity 
which breed unrest and revolution. 
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In Western countries too there are still 
great discrepancies in agricultural methods 
and products. Sweetcorn is still hung to dry 
on a tree in Italy (below), while in Canada 
farming (above) needs to be a highly 
mechanised industry in order to cope with 
the vast spaces involved. 


Affluence and poverty 


The dimensions of this topic are best indi- 
cated by the following facts: the under- 
developed countries include about one-half 
of the world's population, and just over 
one-sixth lives in the developed countries of 
Europe, North America, Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand, the remainder being 
accounted for by the Communists countries 
of the U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe and China; 
at least half the people of the world are 
living below what the Western nations 
would regard as a minimum for subsistence. 
The criteria by which it may be determined 
whether an economy is developed or under- 
developed are its resources in land, labour 
and material and the effectiveness. with 
which these have been applied to the wel- 
fare of their peoples. In connection with 
the above it can be reported that the 
major international development of the 
nineteen-fifties was the realisation that the 
capital requirements of the underdeveloped 
countries was far greater than had previ- 
ously been supposed. This was accom- 
panied by the further realisation that in 
order for an underdeveloped country to 
‘take off” from the flat runway of perpetual 
poverty and undernourishment, it required 
a sustained period of capital investment— 
capital which could only be supplied from 
without. It was also a question whether such 
an operation could be successfully con- 
ducted without a very large measure of 
centralised governmental control. As the 
World Bank was by itself inadequate to 
produer time capital funds, various other 

orms of “aid” were attempted, the atest 
single handicap being that loans MEE on 
ordinary interest terms were themselves too 
crushing on the frail receiving economy for 


it to benefit from them, while others tended 


to be tied up with a variety of condition, 
—— ÓÓ do. H : al 
strings”, strategic, ideological and cultura] 
There was also the local population's failure 
to respond effectively to new POssibilities 
inherent in the situation. 

The main features of the period 1950-60 
was the increasing prosperity of the de- 
veloped countries: examples of this are the 
growth of the British economy by an average 
2-6 per cent per annum and annual increases 
in the Western European countries up to 6 
or 7 per cent, with even higher rates of 
increase in Japan. The fact that the nineteen- 
sixties were declared to be a “development 
decade” was some sign of conscience- 
searching among the wealthy nations. Wh 
should the problems of the poor countries 
concern the rich? The answer to this 
question lies only marginally in humani- 
tarian terms, in spite of notable voluntary, 
philanthropic efforts. They lie far more in 
the political area, namely the fear that unless 
something is done to alleviate the economic 
distress of the majority of the human race 
living in underdeveloped countries, these 
will eventually by sheer force of numbers 
turn and rend the privileged. Self-interest 
therefore seems to indicate that the rich 
countries should continue to get richer, but 
that a far larger proportion of their wealth 
than heretofore should be devoted to the 
solution of the economic problems of the 
underdeveloped countries. These have begun 
to organise themselves already as a united 
economic pressure group, as was witnessed 
by the 1964 UN Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) at Geneva. Here 
they pressed their objections to certain 
world trade tendencies such as restrictions 
and preferences, monetary arrangements 
and the terms of aid. Yet four years later at 
the second UNCTAD Conference in New 
Delhi little had been achieved by way of 
improvement. 

Although between 1959 and 1961 there 
had been a great increase in the flow of aid 
from developed to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, since then the various strings with 
which so much of it is tied up have tended 
to increase; not the least of these has been 
the disillusion at the inefficient manner in 
which so much of the aid supplied has been 
applied. 


Helping the hungry 


For the first time in the history of mankind, 
the welfare of the species as a whole has 
been receiving systematic attention. Since 
1945 governmental and non-governmenta 
organisations have concerned themselves 
with the modes and standards of living © 
ordinary men and women to a degree whic 
is as remarkable as it is pitifully inadequate. 
The account which now follows offers 2 
picture of services rendered to the uprooted, 
hungry and diseased portions of humanity 
and of the way in which communication 
between them has thus been improved. 
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There are the millions of men, women and 
children, who through war, revolution, 

olitical partition of countries and natural 
disaster, have been forced to quit their 
homelands, scatter across the planet and 
eventually put down new roots, often in 
alien surroundings. Universal recognition of 
their existence and of their plight was sig- 
nalised by the holding of a World Refugee 
Year 1959-60. Belonging to the full picture 
are those refugees created by the First 
World War, refugees from totalitarian 
oppression during the nineteen-thirties and 
concerning us here, refugees created by the 
Second World War and its aftermath—most 
of these at first European (see p. 000) but 
now mainly Asian and African. 

At the beginning of 1946 it was estimated 
that there were some one and three-quarter 
million persons in Europe for whom new, 
permanent homes would have to be found. 
The International Refugee Organisation 
(IRO) took up this work where UNRRA 
left off: IRO'sconstitution was approved by 
the UN on 15 December 1946—a Prepara- 
tory Commission gradually took over from 
UNRRA, and IRO became fully operative 
on 20 August 1948. Between then and its 
termination in February 1952 it had resettled 
more than a million displaced persons, had 
assisted 73,000 to return to their own homes, 
and helped in one way or another over 
1,600,000 persons. 

On 3 December 1949 the UN, recognising 
that there would be a long-term problem in 
connection with those still unsettled &nd 
with new refugees, decided to appoint a UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees. On 1 
January 1957 the office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) came into existence. initially for 
a period of three years, since when its 
mandate has been frequently renewed. Its 
function has been tersely summarised by its 
present Secretary-General, Prince Sadrun- 
nen Aga Khan: “We are like doctors, who 
hasten to help the injured without seeking to 
know who caused the injury.” 

Since 1945 it is reckoned that between 
forty and fifty million people have become 
refugees: most of them have been resettled 
but from ten to fifteen million still remain, 
who have not yet found an adequate basis 
for life. 

The refugee is then a phenomenon of 
recent world history, asking out of his 
uprootedness, ‘who am I, for what purpose 
am I living, and what is the sense of my 
existence?" 


Eliminating the causes of war 


The welfare services, to which we now turn, 
are not answers to those questions but they 
provide promise of the only condition in 
which answers can be forthcoming. 

The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations (ECOSOC) has twenty- 
seven members and works with such bodies 
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as the World Health Organisati 
Food and Agriculture Organen E 
UNICEF, to eliminate such causes of war 
as disease, hunger, illiteracy, poor housin 

: , g. 
inadequate clothing and unemployment 

The way in which more than 2,000 inter- 
national voluntary organisations, former! 
rooted in private charitable enterprises Have 
become Integrated with governmental wel- 
fare services without losing their own identi- 
ties, has been a particularly striking feature 
of recent world history. 

Such voluntary organisations, many of 
which enjoy the status of Non-Govern- 
mental Organisations (NGOS) recognised 
by the Economic and Social Council of the 
UN, fall into three main categories. The 
first may be labelled ‘religious-spiritual’ and 
consists of the Society of Friends (Quakers). 
which has made a great contribution to the 
welfare of humanity out of all proportion to 
the size of its membership, the Reformed 
Churches of the Christian Faith through 
Christian Aid, and the Roman Catholic 
Church. The second may be labelled (cul- 
tural-educational' and includes such bodies 
as International Voluntary Service. The 
third may be labelled ‘relief of which 
OXFAM (the Oxford Committee for 
Famine-Relief) is an outstanding example. 
Through these and hundreds of other volun- 
tary organisatións throughout the world 
private citizens of all shades of colour, class 
or religion have been steadily doing their 
best to relieve universal poverty. 


Below: U.S. wheat being unloaded in 
Bombay. Although the West has responded 
generously with aid for underdeveloped 
countries, the main priority is to teach them 
to help themselves. 


Above: for thousands of refugees or 
displaced persons as they were more 
impersonally called, the disruption and 
misery of the war did not end in 1945. 
Twenty years later they and their children 
vere still living in camps all over Europe. 


An age of turmoil 


Problems of prejudice; man's control over his own destiny ; the spread of the machine; 
the pressing need for education; man expresses himself through the arts; religion still a 
way of life for millions. 


The common element in all five strands of 
recent history examined in this section is 
that, in contrast with previous ages, each 
requires a global perspective to be intelli- 
gible. The relationships of races are a matter 
of world concern: science and technology 
have come to affect every quarter of the 
earth: varying modes of education deter- 
mine the prospects of all children: art has 
engaged in a planetary dialogue, and belief 
about “what concerns man ultimately' is up 


for final debate in the heart and mind of 
homo sapiens. 


Problems of race 


Relations between peoples of different skin 
colours have multiplied and altered during 
the last thirty years. Speed of communica- 
tion, attainment of national independence in- 
large parts of Asia and Africa, and ideo- 
logical propaganda have given the growth of 
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tolerance between people of different races 
an urgent priority. Although the difference 
which has so far been most dramatically 
expressed has been between whites and non- 
whites, largely as an accompaniment to the 
retreat of Western imperialism, differences 
have also clearly arisen between the non- 
whites themselves, as for example anti- 
black prejudice by the Chinese in Africa. 
There has also been anti-Negro prejudice in 
the Soviet Union which is ideologically 
opposed to such feeling. 

By brief reference to the recent history of 
race relations in South Africa, the United 
States and Great Britain, some idea can be 
obtained of the complexity and magnitude 
of the whole problem. This is not to under- 
estimate its importance elsewhere as, for 
instance, in the case of the Maoris in New 
Zealand, the Red Indians in the United 
States, the Jews in many parts of the world, 
and the Creoles and mixed, coloured popu- 


Bantu infants having lunch in a South 
African kindergarten. Although A 
educational opportunities for native South 
Africans are improving, they are still below 
those for the whites. 


lations in South America, especially in 
Brazil: in the last particularly, apparent 
absence of racial discrimination often con- 
ceals its more actual subtle presence. 

In South Africa race relations are 
governed according to the official policy 
of apartheid, or separate don 
Although the separation between Englis d 
and Afrikaaners on the one hand an 
Bantu, Coloured and Asiatic people on ae 
other goes far back in history, it was ony. 
in 1948 that the Nationalist BOXED 
finally and consistently rationalised the 
prejudices of its forefathers and presens 
apartheid as a moral principle. Theore Ir 
cally apartheid means the creation of sepa: 
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te, self-sufficient, socio-economic units, 
i justification in the eyes of white South 
Africans being that this is the only possible 
alternative to complete integration, which 
would involve the disappearance of tradi- 
tional, God-ordained white dominance. 
since 1950 a number of laws have been 
enacted to confirm apartheid policy: of 
these the most far-reaching were the Sup- 

ression of Communism Act (1950), an 
act empowering local authorities to arrest 
without warrant native non-whites in urban 
areas suspected of being *idle, dissolute or 
disorderly’ and to send them anywhere to 
work (1953), an act making it illegal for 
more than ten non-whites to meet together 
without permission (1956), the banning of 
the African National Congress (1958), the 
abolition of the parliamentary representa- 
tion of non-whites, the Bantu Investment 
Corporation Act for the economic develop- 
ment of Bantu areas (1959), and finally the 
fierce Sabotage Act of 1962 imposing the 
possible death penalty for almost any act 
of political defiance. : € 

The major feature of white South African 
policy has been to start establishing Bantu- 
stans, the first being the Transkei; these are 
to be areas reserved for exclusive occupa- 
tion by Bantus, and these, it is claimed. 
will eventually achieve a large measure of 
self-government and enter into a federal 
relationship with the white central govern- 
ment. However, as these areas consist of 
the less good soil, and as above all the edu- 
cation and social welfare of the non-whites 
asa wholecan only make very slow progress 
because of the relatively small sums of 
money expanded on them, the prospects for 
the Bantustans are not bright. 

Meanwhilea wide gap still yawns between 
the white minority rulers and the non-white 
majority ruled, the former absolutely con- 
trolling the politics and economy of South 
Africa, the latter living in special group 
areas, particularly in townships on the 
outskirts of Johannesburg and Cape Town 
or on the land, domicile in white residential 
districts being forbidden to them unless 
actually employed in white households. Yet 
because the national economy is utterly 
dependent on black labour and is extremely 
prosperous, theaverage black African living- 
standards are higher in South Africa than 
elsewhere on the African continent. 

Flanked on one side by Angola and on the 
other by Mozambique, two last strong: 
holds of Portuguese white supremacy, an 
with a white settler dominated Rhodesia 
to the north, South Africa would appear 
to be as temporarily secure in her white 
supremacy as she is ultimately doomed to 
suffer its destruction. 


The American Negro 


The problem of race relations in en 
United States is governed by more = 
three centuries of history 


Negroes, havin 


been sold i 
profit into the | out of Africa for 


[ hands of a white i 

class in the southern states of ee 
have endured the terrible and ignominious 
experience of slavery. After the American 
civil war of 1861-5, slavery had theoreti- 
cally been abolished, but segregation be- 
tween black and white and a deadly de- 
Pression of living standards meant in prac- 
tice the continued oppression of black by 
white into most recent times. After some 
years of ineffective striving on the part of 
a few dedicated Negro leaders between the 
two world wars, followed by the experiences 
of blacks fighting alongside whites against 
a common enemy in the Second World 


during whic ; a . 
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War, a much more formidable attempt 
began on the part of Negroes to assert 
their constitutional rights as American 
citizens. Quite the most decisive factor has 
been and continues to be the huge move- 
ment of Negroes from rural to urban 
employment in both south and north, and 
in even greater proportions the movement 
from south to north. With a total population 
of some 180 million, of which some 19 
million are Negro and some 13 million 


Work in a South African goldmine. Much of 
South Africa's wealth depends on the supply 
of black labour, which is comparatively 
cheap. 
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other races, the following figures tell their 
own story. Between 1940 and 1960 the 
negro population living outside the old 
southern states increased from under four 
million to over nine million, most of this 
increase being concentrated in the central 
cities of the twelve largest American metro- 
politan areas. 

In 1954 came the Federal Supreme Court 
decision that segregation of schooling be- 
tween black and white children was 
unconstitutional. In 1957 at Little Rock 
that principle was asserted in the face of 
strong local white opposition. In 1960 
three Negro members sat in Congress. A 
promotion of cafe ‘sit-ins’ was the practice 
whereby blacks attempted to assert their 
rights to sit in the same places of refresh- 
ment as whites. Yet, due to extremist white 
opinion, notably the secret society known 
as the Ku Klux Klan, it still remained 
desperately hard for Negroes to exercise 
their voting rights in some states. In 1963 
occurred the formidable demonstration 
march of Negroes on Washington, their 
sympathetic reception by President Ken- 
nedy, and in 1964 the enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act. This was intended to be the 
crowning act of law-abiding sanction, for- 
mal and human justice for American 
Negroes so long battled for by such men 
as Luther King and James Baldwin. Never- 
theless, both in the north and south the 
rise of the Negro has been regarded with 
fear and hatred by many white Americans. 
The energetic minority of young American 
university students however rallied to the 
Negro cause. Civil rights marches of both 
black and white, the assassination of Luther 
King in the spring of 1968, and the subse- 
quent appearance of a substantial and 
sinister white ‘backlash’ against perfectly 
legal Negro pretensions, have had two 
results. One has been to shift the balance 
from non-violent to violent agitation among 
large sections of the Negro population: 
the other has been that the effort of white 
American liberals to make judicious con- 
cessions has become less likely to succeed. 
As the novelist James Baldwin has re- 
marked: “To be a Negro in this country 
and to be relatively conscious is to be in a 
rage almost all the time’. 


The New Britons 


Race relations in Great Britain have only 
very recently become an acute probem. In 
1950 there were a hundred thousand 
coloured people in this island, Caribbean, 
African, Middle Eastern and Asian. By 
1968 this number had swollen to just over 
one million out ofa total British population 
of fifty-two and a half millions. This increase 
was mainly due to two causes, British need 
for labour in the transport and hospital 
Services, and the desire of Commonweatlh 
citizens to improve their conditions of 
living and employment by exercising their 


right to seek employment in Britain. As 
most coloured immigrants have tended to 
congregate in a few of the densely populated 
urban and industrial areas of Britain, their 
presence has given rise to an alarming 
growth of anti-coloured prejudice among 
white citizens anxious about their own 
security. In 1962 there was passed the 
Commonwealth Immigration Act limiting 
immigration for work to 7,500 a year. In 
1965 a Race Relations Act was passed. 
making discrimination in public places on 
grounds of colour illegal. In 1966 a Race 
Relations Board was established to foster 
the work of local conciliation committees, 
and considerable attention was paid to the 
educational aspects of coloured immigrants’ 
problems through the National Committee 
for Commonwealth Immigrants. As a con- 
sequence of the fact of discrimination be- 
coming undeniable in the face of exact 
enquiry by public and private bodies of 
investigation, a new Race Relations Act 
was passed in 1968 under which were set 
up the Race Relations Board and the Com- 
munity Relations Commission, appointed 
by the Home Secretary to deal with race 
and community relations in Britain. It is 
the special function of the former to ensure 
that the law is upheld making discrimina- 
tion unlawful in the provision to the public 
of goods, facilities and services and in 
employment and housing. 

These three countries alone demonstrate 
the interpenetration of different races. They 
epitomise a global predicament, namely the 
need for men and women of all colours to 
learn racial tolerance of one another: 
methods of doing so obviously vary greatly; 
in South Africa the method is separate deve- 
lopment; in the United States, it is inte- 
gration with the white community by the 
reinforcement of civil rights; in Britain, 
where the problem is still on a manageably 
small scale, by persuasion and legislation. 
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Top: the Klu Klux Klan, which began as a 
body dedicated to defending the rights of 
downtrodden Southerners after the 
American Civil War, has become a 
terrorist gang with a hatred for negroes. 
Members at a meeting in South 
Minnesota, 1962. 

Above: a symbolic picture, suggesting the 
lack of opportunity there is for many 
American negroes, bound by poverty and 
prejudice. Segregation in schools, 
restaurants and buses in the deep South has 
only recently been stopped. 
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Above: rioting in Notting Hill, London, 
1958. Even England, with a comparatively 
small coloured population, began to feel the 
effects of prejudice as coloured 

immigrants moved into the poorer 

quarters of the cities to compete for 
accommodation and unskilled jobs. 

Above right: this Sikh driver was suspended 
by Wolverhampton Transport Authority for 
wearing his turban and beard—even 

though this practice was part of his 
religious beliefs. He was later hired by 
London Transport. 

Below: the race riots in Harlem, the 

negro slum quarter of New York in 

1964. Many negroes in American cities were 
living in appalling conditions which in turn 
hampered.their children’s ability to escape 
and improve their living standard. 
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The fact that the world-division between 
whites and non-whites corresponds closely 
to the division based on wealth in develop- 
ing and developed countries signifies that 
the racial problem may have come to con- 
stitute an even greater threat to world peace 
than ideological differences. 


Science and technology 


Both in the sheer amount of new know- 
ledge gained and by its effect on human 
behaviour, mankind has gone through a 
more revolutionary change than in the 
whole of his previous recorded history. It is 
vital therefore for the citizen of today, even 
though no professional scientist, to acquire 
some grasp of the implications of what has 
been happening in this field if he is to make 
sense of politics. economics and culture. 
What follows therefore is an attempt to 


point towards the main landmarks of dis- 
covery and invention in the natural and 
social sciences and in industrial systems. 

During this century enormous changes 
have taken place in the philosophy of 
science. In the main these changes have not 
affected the everyday life of the average 
man—they have concerned particles so 
minute that we do not notice their laws. 
Nonetheless, discoveries about the be- 
haviour of the sub-atomic world contradict 
the Newtonian physics which had pre- 
viously been accepted as a true interpreta- 
tion of the universe. Probability and un- 
certainty have replaced the old laws of 
cause and effect. Matter is found to be made 
up of particles separated in space. More- 
over. it is now admitted that objectivity 
and eternal and universally valid scientific 
observation are an illusion. because of the 
inevitable intrusion of the observer into the 
field of his own observations. 

The year 1939-40 was marked by the 
sensational discoveries of Hahn and Strass- 
man with regard to nuclear fission and the 
production of isotopes. highly significant 
for the issues of war and peace: it also 
saw the invention of the pesticide DDT 
and the new artificial material, polythene. 
During 1940 Florey, following up Fleming's 
earlier discovery of penicillin, developed 
the use of it as an antibiotic, some of the 
social consequences of which have already 
been noted. At the same time, Einstein, 
father and prophet of the modern world 
outlook, quiety repeated the statement that 
his investigations provided no logical basis 
for the explanation of how physics works. 
In 1941, largely under the stimulus of war 
fears and scares, there began the vast 
Manhattan research scheme, which was to 
lead to the manufacture of the atom bomb. 
The same year a further artificial product, 
terylene, wasinvented. In1942 Fermisplitthe 
atom under control conditions in Chicago. 
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Left: Saturn V, prototype of the rocket 
which was to take men into space, leaves 
the launching pad at Cape Kennedy in 
November 1967. It took 3-4 million 
kilograms of thrust to lift it off the earth. 
Above: Yuri Gagarin, the smiling Russian 
soldier who was the first man to go into 
space. He is shown during his triumphant 
tour of Europe.after the feat. 
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Further discoveries 


In 1946 the discovery ofcarbon-13 advanced 
the curing of metabolic diseases further, 
and in the same year it was observed that 
sun-spots emitted radio-waves. In 1949 the 
drug cortisone made possible the improved 
treatment of arthritic diseases. Then in 
1956 came the discovery of neutrons and 
anti-neutrons, followed by the declaration 
of 1957-8 as an International Geophysical 
Year with, in October 1957, the circling of 
the planet earth by the Soviet satellite, 
Sputnik I. In 1961 Claus and Nagy con- 
cluded from their study of the structure of 
meteorites that the probability of the exis- 
tence of life in other parts of the universe 
was high. In the same year Crick and 
Watson broke the genetic code with their 
discovery that DNA (deoxyribon nucleic 
acid) has a molecule consisting of two 
spirals each made up of a string of atoms: 
this chemical structure was regarded as 
possibly holding the key to the very nature 


Above: before man went into space, animals 
were sent to prepare the way. Here a 
Russian dog returns from a journey, 
apparently none the worse for its ordeal. 
Left: Sputnik L, the first Russian space 
satellite, on show at the Exhibition of 
Economic Achievements in Moscow. 
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of life itself. Together with even more 
recent work in organ transplants and the 
circling of the moon by astronauts, the 
third quarter of the twentieth century 
opened with prospects of microcosmic and 
macrocosmic discovery before which the 
European renaissance of the sixteenth cen- 
tury dwindles to a mere, though highly 
significant, episode and the whole of pre- 
vious history appears a miniature prologue 
to human destiny. ; 

Parallel to these developments in the 
natural sciences considerable progress has 
also been made in the social sciences, 
although whether on a sufficiently large and 
rapid scale to enable man to remain in 
control of his inventiveness still remains an 
open question. His political skill has not 
as yet matched his anthropological, sociolo- 
gical and psychological insight. E 

Social anthropologists by studying pri- 
mitive societes and sociologists by studying 
contemporary societies have thrown much 
new light in recent years on how and why 
communities of men and women are struc- 
tured as they are. Yet the World Sociolo- 
gical Congress in 1959 avoided broad 
generalisations concerning patterns of social 
life, each scholar preferring to concentrate 
on the specific situation he was studying. 
As an instance there may be mentioned 
Oscar Lewis's five studies of lives lived in 
Mexican poverty, Five Families and The 
Children of Sanchez. The distinction offered 
by a much earlier sociologist, Tonnies, 
between Gemeinschaft (community) and 
Gesellschaft (Society) has proved to be an 
invaluable instrument for gauging the rela- 
tive organic health or artificial fabric of 
any society and for suggesting reasons 
why these should differ in such matters as 
market-behaviour, kinship relations and 
their management and even the prevalent 
value judgements made. 


The depths of personality 


Tremendous progress has also been made 
in the field of psychology: learning theory 
under the influence of Skinner, Tinbergen 
and Lorenz and the whole question of the 
nature of intelligence as studied by Burt 
and Vernon—these have influenced social 
and educational policies in many, though 
notall, societies. Yet the two most profound 
influences springing from the discovery of 
the unconscious in the early part of the 
century have been those of depth psy- 
chology and parapsychology. What this 
has meant in aesthetic terms, namely con- 
sciousness of the unconscious, receives 
treatment later. Here it need only be noted 
that the evidence now collected of uncon- 
scious motivation in the individual and the 
group has provided a new or restored 
an old dimension to the concept of human 
personality, namely that the rational con- 
scious “J` is only partly master in his own 
house, as in the sphere of the physical 
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Left: drugs and their use and abuse became 
one of the big issues of the sixties. One of 
the most controversial was LSD, an 
hallucinogenic used in the treatment of 
mental illness, which could have dangerous 
side effects if its use was not controlled. 
Below left: the computer became more 

and more important as a mammoth 
auxiliary brain which could solve problems 


and do mental donkev work at a speed far in 


excess of the human brain 

Below: a heart transplant being 
performed in London. Though still in its 
infancy, this development in surgery may 


lead to the frequent replacement of diseased 


organs and a great saving of life. 


Sciences he is subject to forces which are 
discontinuous, improbable and uncertain. 
Therapeutically it has been demonstrated 
that, particularly combined with the judi- 
cious use of the most recently discovered 
drugs such as LSD, depth analysis can 
effect cures of a wide range of hitherto 
incurable diseases. 

Parapsychology, technically a division of 
psychology that studies personality in men 
and animals, is the science of psychic 
phenomena (PSI). which in turn divides 
into extrasensory perception (ESP) and 
psychokinesis (PK). ESP is the awareness 
of a response to something outside of 
oneself without the use of the sensory 
channels, e.g. clairvoyance, telepathy, pre- 
cognition: PK is the phenomenon of an 
individual producing an effect on his en- 
vironment without the use of his own 
motor system. This kind of proposition 
about the nature of life and personailty 
had belonged to the world of speculation, 
not to say fantasy or even charlatanism, 
until the series of experiments which were 
undertaken at Duke University in the 
United States, and the soberly factual 
reports of Professor J. B. Rhine in The 
Reach of the Mind (1948) and New Worlds 
of the Mind (1954) established firmly the 
existence of the dimension to which ESP 
and PK belong. Man's voyage into inner 
as well as outer space had definitely begun 
by the middle of this century. 


The spread of the machine 


The influences of pure science on industry, 
commerce and agriculture have been great, 
notably in the field of communications and 
especially in the development of electronics. 
One observable effect has been the emer- 
gence of a social and human problem in 
those areas where the introduction of 
machines has tended to make for redun- 
dancy in human labour, more particularly 
the increasing tendency for such demand as 
there is for human labour to be for skilled 
rather than unskilled hands. Yet another 
phenomenon has been the spread of mass 
production and consumption and an in- 
crease in the urbanisation accompanying 
industrialisation. Whereas in 1950 the num- 
ber of cities with over a million inhabitants 
each was eleven, by 1950 this had increased 
to forty-nine. Yet. to preserve a sense of 
proportion, it is necessary to note that in 
that same year, 1950, 80 per cent of 
industrial production was still in countries 
which already in the nineteenth century 
had accounted for 98 per cent. Three 
other general features may be noted, namely 
the increase in centralised control of in- 
dustry, the importance of the role of 
management, and the effective organisation 
of labour. 

Against this general background the 
main landmarks of the last thirty years 
can now be viewed. The Second World War 
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itself speeded up technological invention 
and application: 1942 saw the appearance 
of the automatic computer and magnetic 
tape, 1945 the dropping of the first atomic 
bomb and the making known of what during 
hostilities had been kept secret, namely 
radar. In 1946 the first pilotless radio- 
controlled missile took the air and xero- 
graphy was invented. In 1947 occurred the 
first supersonic flight. In 1948 long-playing 
gramophone records appeared, as also the 
transistor radio and Piccard's bathyscaphe 
for the vastly significant exploitation of 
the world's sea-beds. In 1949 there was a 
UN conference on conservation and utilisa- 
tion of resources, a sign of growing anxiety 
regarding the rate at which these were 
being devoured by the newly technologised 
societies. In 1950 it became possible to 
derive electric power from atomic energy. 
Two years later in 1952 the first hydrogen 
bomb was exploded while at the same time 
there was a rapid development of isotopes 
for use in medicine: the first contraceptive 
tablet was successfully manufactured with 
all that this presaged for possibilities of 
population control and alterations in tradi- 
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tional modes of sexual behaviour. 1954 saw 
a further alarm regarding the disposal of 
radio-active waste and the diagnosis of 
nuclear radiation. In 1955 the Geneva 
conference on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy took place, followed in 1957 by 
the establishment of EURATOM and 
IAEO. By 1959 submarines and the first 
passenger ship were being driven by atomic 
power and the hovercraft made its first 
appearance. Adventures in space increased 
almost monthly: there were twenty satellites 
in orbit round the earth in 1960: in 1961 the 
Soviet cosmonaut was the first man in 
space circling this planet and returning 
safely to earth. By 1962 Telstar was being 
used for instantaneous world television 
broadcasting and in the same year the 
U.S.A. had 200 atomicreactors functioning, 
the British 39 and the U.S.S.R. 39. Natural 
gas began to be extracted from the North 
Sea on a commercially profitable basis in 
1963. In 1965 cosmonauts for the first 
time moved about in Space outside their 
spaceship, and in 1968 American cosmo- 
nauts circled the moon. At the end of this 
thirty-year period of stupendous technolo- 


gical development, much of it dictated by 
strategic and military considerations, the 
human species had acquired the where- 
withal either to nurture itself adequately 
for the first time in its existence, given that 
it adopted the right priorities, or alterna- 
tively to destroy itself and its habitat. 


War on ignorance 


The ways in which the elders of e 
bring up their young are indications O 
the values it holds. Although education 
is always much more the result than ue 
determining factor in human affairs, d 
requires distinctive treatment in any genera 
history because, by scrutinising it, we en 
get close to the actual processes of e 
change. The stereotypes adopted in E 
home by children from their parents, the 
lessons learnt in school by pupils from ae 
teachers, and the higher forms of knowle = 
distilled by the university studies of studen : 
and professors—these constitute the foe 
shaping the patterns of relationship betwee 
succeeding generations. 

Three ER educational pressures have 
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Left: the buildings of the Atomic Energy 
Authority in Oldbury, England. The use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes was 
developed after tle Second World War. 
Below: education became an essential way 
of preparing people for the complex and 
sophisticated world they lived in. Here an 
Ttalian farmer learns to write for the first 


time. 


been exerting themselves during the last 
thirty years. One of these is the direct out- 
come of the growth in population already 
noted, namely that because there are more 
people, therefore there are a larger number 
of children to educate. Another is in- 
crease in sheer size as well as complexity 
of the sum total of human knowledge. The 
third is the huge rise in mass human aspira- 
tion to advance from ignorance into under- 
standing of life and the world. These 
pressures have affected systems of educa- 
tional administration, content of curricula 
and methods of teaching: their influence 
can be observed in the war on illiteracy. 
Other features to note are the increased 
availability of education to women and the 
gradual realisation of the need for global 
perspectives in education as manifested 
by the activities of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganisation (UNESCO, see below) and a 
host of non-governmental cultural inter- 
national associations. 


Comprehensive education 


As the description *developed' suggests. 
education in these countries is support 
by a relatively flourishing economy an 
traditional forms of social and political 
custom. In them the main feature of recent 
years has been the extension of free, com- 
pulsory education from primary to at deast 
the first three years of secondary education, 
say to the age of fifteen. This has brought 
with it the problem of devising universal 
mass education for a period of ten yea 
schooling, while at the same time ensuring 
the training of an elite of highly-skilled 
technologists, administrators and profes- 
sionals like doctors and teachers. This in 
turn has raised the question of the age of 
selection for different types of secondary 
education and also the degree of subject 
Specialisation to be attempted at any par- 
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ticular age. The last two issues have been 
‘and are being resolved differently in various 
'countries but, so far as any one general ten- 
dency can be detected, this has been towards 
some kind of comprehensive school for 
children of all aptitudes to fifteen or sixteen. 
Although they still play their parts, the 
factors of religion, language and national- 
ism are less important in these countries 
than they are in the ‘developing’ ones, and 
another characteristic has been that their 
educational systems have been less central- 
ised ‘administratively. 

A few specific instances of these general 
tendencies in five ‘developed’ countries may 
be mentioned. In England and Wales the 
1944 Education Act, making education 
free and compulsory to the age of fifteen, 
marked a decisive step forward in what has 
been called that island's ‘silent social revo- 
lution’. Yet, curiously enough, in despite of 
the egalitarian movement, the English pub- 
lic schools, traditional, independent, fee- 
paying establishments, have more than held 
their own. Asa result of the Nazi regime and 
defeat in the Second World War, two dia- 
metrically opposed types of education de- 
veloped in Germany, a Communist one in 
the German Democratic Republic and a 
more or less liberal democratic one in the 
German Federal Republic. Under Allied 
occupation a systematic attempt was made 
to denazify the schools and colleges and to 
introduce rather more egalitarian practices 
in both the content and methods of edu- 
cation. In the East this took the form of 
Marxist-Leninist indoctrination: in the 
West, after some admirable reforms in a 
few Lander, it has tended to revert to 
traditional conservative patterns of German 
socio-political life. In France the general 
tendency towards a break with traditional, 
selective education as exemplified by the 
classical Lycées was’marked by the intro- 
duction in 1959 of the so-called Langevin 
reforms. In the United States there is now 
free education almost to the age of eighteen, 
while it is free and compulsory for all to 
fifteen, but here the great shadow of the 
Negro race problem has been cast over the 
scene. In practice the legal enactment of 
‘the Civil Rights Bill of 1964 is still being 
_ flouted, and desegregation in schools makes 

“but slow and painful progress. In Japan 
ere has been wholesale imitation of Euro- 
n models, administratively through the 
ption of the French system and tech- 

through energetic exploitation of 

€ latest inventions in industry and com- 
- How far there has been a lasting 
rged between these and traditional 
alism it is too. early to 
uy it is worth mentioning the 
of Sweden, where the most 
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Below: television being used to teach 
mathematics in a British comprehensive 
school. Audiovisual aids are an idea] 
medium for teaching large numbers, 
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Education in developing 
countries 


Although all countries belonging to this 
category may be distinguished from the 
previous one, among themselves there are 
many differences, chief of which to note is 
the difference between the renovated nation- 
states of old cultures such as China or 
India, and the new nation-states springing 
straight from tribalism via imperialism to 
independence such as Ghana in Africa. 
None of them have as yet fully achieved the 
goal of universal compulsory primary edu- 
cation: none of them are free from the 
crippling handicap of insufficient capital 
resources and inadequacy of trained man- 
power. What they mostly have in common is 
a keen nationalism, severe linguistic prob- 
lems, somedegree of illiteracy, some vestiges 
of the suppression of women. Largely 
because of these factors educational systems 
tend to be more centralised than in the 
‘developed’ countries, not counting the 
Communist ones. Again it is instructive to 
take a few instances typical of both kinds of 
developing countries, those with the back- 
ground of an old, continuous culture and 
those without. 

The educational problems of the Indian 
continent are of course dominated by its 
partition into India and Pakistan, by the 
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nationalist feeling which has resulted and by 
the still potent influences of religion, caste 
and above all the problem of establishing 
one national tongue, possibly Hindi in the 
transition from English. In Ceylon and 
Malaysia there are in each country two 
different communities, divided by origin, 
religion and language. So the majority, 
Sinhalese in Ceylon and Malay in Malaysia, 
insist on adequate knowledge of their own 
languages, while the minorities, Tamil in 
Ceylon and Chinese in Malaysia, insist on 
public schools with facilities for instruction 
in their own media. 

In most of the African countries the same 
three difficulties recur: lack of capital for 
investment in education, hesitation between 
according priority to primary mass school- 
ing or secondary selective schooling for a 
badly needed native elite, and the pheno- 
menon of social alienation caused by the 
coming to power of a Western-educated 
governing class as, if not more, divorced 
from the masses of their own people as the 
previous white imperialist rulers. Adam 
Curle in The Yearbook Jor Education 1965, 
has defined very clearly the nature of the 
relationship between educational aspiration 
and opportunity on the one hand and open- 
Ings in employment on the other: his words 


pertain to many comparable situations in 
developing countries: 
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Left: an open air school in Kenya. 

Below: a Russian classroom. Russian 
schools are still run on rather regimented 
lines, whereas the tendency in the West is ih 
a freer and more relaxed atmosphere. 
Below right: in China, regimentation of 
belief is combined with criticism of those in 
authority. Here the present and former 
manager of a factory stand in front of 
posters put up by workers, criticising both o of 
them. 
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unemployed primary school- 
o Dave political problems 
parts of Africa. Here is one of the 
t dangerous of social phenomena in a 
à whose expectations have been raised 
group t fulfilled. Indeed the danger is even 
but no ae unemployment on this scale not 
l means that a certain number are not 
tributing to (even being a drain on) the 
NET y, but that essential work is either 
eins done .or being badly done. 
Although many of the young unemployed 
main around their homes, they eschew the 
"able tasks of agriculture—which are 
mer thcless the mainstay of their coun- 
fries economy. And a large minority throng 
the towns to form the nucleus of an ex- 
plosively discontented group. 


The tool of Communism 


The chief factor to be noted here is the way 
in which education 1n Communist countries 
is necessarily permeated at every level by 
one ideological assumption—the Marxist- 
Leninist one: a homogeneous society has 
produced a homogeneous system of edu- 
cation. Yet because of the very nature of the 
educational process, especially in its most 


modern forms, this monolithic. ris; 
d ; olithic, rigid, cen- 
tralised control has begun to be a a dis 


advantage, at any ratein th 

e, y ri e more develo 
Communist societies, while the dicis 
as between Ru 


2 ssian and Chinese forms of 
Pese een 

ularities. Both, however, have been 
engaged in bringing their enormous popu- 
lation from ignorance and primitivism to 
modernisation in less than half a century— 
in itself a stupendous achievement—and 
both have done so by interpreting their 
people’s democracy as being essentially the 
democracy of collectivity as contrasted with 
the democracy of the individual. Both in 
the U.S.S.R. and China education is pri- 
marily a political tool for the construction 
of a Communist society. 

In the Soviet Union 1958 saw a complete 
set of educational reforms introduced, which 
were to pave the way for the next stage of 
advance after the solid achievement of the 
previous forty years. Two main features 
should be noted, polytechnic education and 
the youth movement. The former is linked 
with the whole scientific bias of Soviet 
education, which may be defined as an 
education aimed at acquiring industrial 
skills with the object of familiarising all 


children with the most important branches 
of production in industry and agriculture, 
the ending of the divorce between manual 
and clerical work. The Pioneers and Kom- 
somol movements have successfully mobi- 
lised Soviet youth in constructive social and 
recreative activities out of school hours. 
Both have been fired with the vision of what 
Soviet educationalists call the “New Man’, a 
good Communist citizen capable of realising 
the ideological aims of the state. Children 
and students receive a highly moral edu- 
cation in terms of the totalitarian philo- 
sophy of Communism, which in the West 
would be regarded as intolerant indoctrin- 
ation. 

Education in China must be seen as the 
essential concomitant of the post-1949 Com- 
munist educational systems of countries in 
Asia, Latin America and East European 
bloc. It must be soberly recorded that 
between one quarter and one half of the 
world’s children are being reared on the 
principles of Marxist-Leninism. 


Towards international 
understanding 


In the light of the above it is paradoxical 
that although split ideologically and even 
split within similar ideologies, the world 
has witnessed during the last thirty years 
greater efforts than ever before to educate 
its children in a consciousness of their global 
loyalties. UNESCO was founded to foster 
the mutual understanding of poeple through 
the mass media and to encourage popular 
education and the teaching of science. It has 
promoted literacy campaigns, East-West 
understanding, the teaching about the 
United Nations, human rights, exchanges of 
educationalists and the provision of edu- 


cational and scientific experts on request to 
member states. 


The arts 


“Great nations write their autobiographies 
in three manuscripts, the book of their 
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deeds, the book of their words, and the book 
of their art. Not one of these books can be 
understood unless we read the two others, 
but of the three the only trustworthy one is 
the last. If Ruskin was right in making 
this judgment then the relevance of this part 
of recent world history is apparent. All art 
seeks to impose order on experience, each 
epoch carrying its own peculiar stamp; our 
own twentieth-century one possesses two 
dominant features, which distinguish it from 
any other. One of these is the new order 
given to experience through the increased 
knowledgeof the unconscious made possible 
by depth Psychology: the other is the 
dialogue which has begun between the arts 


from all over the world, eastern art modi- 


fying western and vice versa, primitive art 
recharging sophisticated art and being in 
turn transformed by it. Examples of both 
these tendencies are given below. 
Painting 


1939 Picasso: Night Fishing at Athens 
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Left: Pablo Picasso, probably the 
greatest artist the century has so far 
produced, 

Below: Woman of Algiers, a recent 
Picasso painting. 

Below right: Standing Man by Giacometti, 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1946 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1958 
1959 


1964 


insky: Blue Sky 
Een: ombers over Berlin 
J. Piper: Windsor Castle 
G. Sutherland: Head of Thorns 
Jackson Pollock: Composition No. I. 
V. Passmore: Spiral Motives 
Chagall: King David 
Dali: Christ of St. John of the Cross 
Ben Nicholson: September 1953 
J, Bratby: Dustbins 
B. Buffet: Circus — ^ 
Sidney Nolan: Gallipoli Series 
Joan Miro: Murals for UNESCO 
Building 
‘OP’ Art 


Sculpture 


1939 
1940 
1942 
1943 


1945 
1952 


Epstein: Adam ER 
Giacometti: Man Painting 
Epstein: Lazarus . 

H. Moore: Madonna and Child 
(Northampton) : ; 

A. Colder: Red Pyramid (Mobile) 
Reg Butler: The Unknown Political 
Prisoner 


1954 Barbara Hepworth: Two Figures 

1957 H.G. Adam: Beacon of the Dead 

1958 H. Moore: Reclining Figure 
(UNESCO building, Paris) 

1961 F. E. McWilliam: Resistance 


Architecture 


`... the will ofan epoch translated int y 

(Ludwig Mies van der Rohe). pus 

1947 Le Corbusier: Unite d'Habitation. 
Marseilles 

1948 Nervi: Exhibition Hall, Turin 

1950 Pani and Moral: University City, 
Mexico 

1958 O. Niemeyer: President's Palace, 
Brazilia 

1959 Frank Lloyd Wright: Guggenheim 
Art Museum 

1962 Coventry Cathedral (consecrated) 

1963 Rohe: Museum of the Twentieth 
Century, Berlin 


Theatre 


Eight plays can be cited as providing typical 
commentaries on the main aspects of recent 


world history. Durrenmatt's The Visit states 
the proposition that in the contemporary 
world people can be made to do anything 
for the price of a pair of shoes—even to 
connive at, if not to perpetrate, torture as 
practised, for example, by French para- 
chutists in Algiers. Henry Miller's The 
Crucible, a drama about a seventeenth- 
century witch-hunt, exposes the shadow 
side of the investigation of un-American 
activities, undertaken at the time of the 
McCarthy witch-hunt of those suspected of 
Communism in America. Becket's Waiting 
for Godot and Sartre's No Exit each in 
different ways expound the predicament of 
modern man seemingly confined within 
the trap of time. from which there is no 
meaningful exit. Ionesco in The Bald Prima- 
donna conveys the experience of what 
Malraux has called existing in ‘the metallic 
realm of theabsurd', while Brecht in Mother 
Courage and Galileo has depicted in specific 
historical situations the archetypal prob- 
lems of man's rootlessness and ruthlessness 
(thetwentieth-century refugee) and his fana- 
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Above: Jackson Pollock was one of the 
most influential abstract painters in the 
period after the war. 

Left: Pompadour by Caro; a good 
example of modern, non-representational 
sculpture. 
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T PRESSED THE FIRE 
CONTROL ... AND 
AHEAD OF ME 
ROCKETS BLAZED 
THROUGH THE SKY... 


Above: Wham! by Roy Lichtenstein, 1963. 
This painting shows the interest in popular 
images, from advertisements, comics even 
bottles and packages which arose during the 
sixties. 

Left: Homage to the Square by Albers. 


ticism (twentieth-century types of totali- 
tarianism). John Osborne’s Look Back in 
Anger and Albee's Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf, the one in an English, the other in 
an American setting, both probed the 
rivate lives, sexual and social, of couples 
in the 1950s. As Jan Koth, the Polish critic, 
has remarked: *A theatrical performance 
can be an event, and for it to be so there is 
required the interplay between actor and 
* The historian, seeking clues to : 


audience. l c 
the meaning of the past, does well to investi- 
gate the traffic of the stage as well as of the 


council chamber. 


Film 


Although television 
than effective t 
traditional shape; the latest developments in 
filming technique have r 
ment and universalisation tor 2, 1 
distinct public. The rich diversity of this 
specimen of theartscan berapidly indicated 
by Jetting the eye sweep across different 
countries. In the US.A. the original do- 
i of Hollywood has not prevented 
113 
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Above: Wham! by Roy Lichtenstein, 1963. 
This painting shows the interest in popular 
images, from advertisements, comics even 
bottles and packages which arose during the 
Sixties. 

Left: Homage to the Square by Albers. 


ticism (twentieth-century types of totali- 
tarianism). John Osborne's Look Back in 
Anger and Albee's Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf, the one in an English, the other in 
an American setting, both probed the 
private lives, sexual and social, of couples 
in the 1950s. As Jan Koth, the Polish critic, 
has remarked: “A theatrical performance 
can be an event, and for it to be so there is 
required the interplay between actor and 
audience. The historian, seeking clues to 
the meaning of the past, does well to investi- 
gate the traffic of the stage as well as of the 
council chamber. 


Film 


Although television has appeared as a more 
than effective rival to the cinema in its 
traditional shape, the latest developments in 
filming technique have resulted in its refine- 
ment and universalisation for a small but 
distinct public. The rich diversity of this 
specimen of theartscan be rapidly indicated 
by letting the eye sweep across different 
countries. In the U.S.A. the original do- 
minance of Hollywood has not prevented 
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nce of films déaling seriously 
he ap and social questions, for example 
with M assins Naked City. In the United 
o in spite of monopolistic control 
Me circuits, there have been war and 
e i war studies such as The Bridge on the 
me Kwai and The Third Man, not to men- 
i ight's fine documentary for 
ESCO, World Without End. 
The Ealing Film Studios produced a 
ries of comic films like Whiskey Galore 
series Lavender Hill Mob which added 
and TU and brilliance to traditional 
English humour. In France there have been 
many films of the utmost delicacy and 
humour, ranging from Jacques Tati's 
Monsieur Hulot to Resnais’ Hiroshima, Mon 
Amour. In Visconti. De Sica and Fellini, 
Italy has produced masters of screen pro- 
duction with such films as Ossessione, 
Bicycle Thieves and La Strada. More than 
any othersingle film maker however, Ingmar 
Bergman of Sweden has laid an icy finger on 
the human dilemma: Wild Strawberries and 
The Silence are eloquent masterpieces. From 
Greece has come Cacoyannis’ The Girl in 
Black, from Poland Polanski's Two Men 
and a Wardrobe. After long years of en- 
slavement to the ideological demands of 
so-called ‘socialist realism’ the U.S.S.R. has 
produced Kolalazoc’s The Cranes are Flying 
and War and Peace. India has been pro- 
ducing 300 films a year, many of them 
worthless, but with at least one ‘superb 
director in Satajit Ray as exemplified in 
Pather Panchali. Japan, too, has produced 
significant films, the work of director Kuro- 
sawa for instance, and the filming of classics 
like the plays of Shakespeare and the novels 
of Dostoievsky. 


Music 


Four features of recent musical history call 
for mention: one is the persistence Into the 
most recent period of the influence of Igor 
Stravinsky and Ralph Vaughan Williams: 
a second is the whole new trend in sound 
promised by Schoenberg in his fwelvestons 
scale and exploited with great brilliance an 
subtlety by Webern. 

In addition there have been the com- 
positions of Benjamin Britten, Michae 
Tippett, William Walton, and Boulez and 
the Latin-American composer, Villa-Lobos. 
A third has been the huge development of 
jazz from its Negro origins as song an 
dance music to a new form of recital music 
in its own right. Jazz in particular is an 
expression of the two main tendencies not 2 
at the beginning of this section, the interes 
in instinctive subliminal life and the reviva 
of primitive rhythms in movement Ed 
dance. Moreover, by means of radio a 
record-player, this art-form has probab-y 
reached a wider audience than any other in 
the modern world. Fourthly. experiment? 
have begun in the production of electron! 
Music. 
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Literature 


Of all literary forms poetry 
probably have the DRE influence, and 
these have both exploited the dimensions of 
depth psychology and the degrees of cross- 
cultural correspondence. For the formerit is 
only necessary to recall the names of Eliot. 
Pound, Yeats, Frost, Roethke, Senghor and 
Neruda. For the latter, three key novelists of 
our most recent era have been James Joyce 
with Finnegan's Wake, George Orwell with 
1984 and Camus with The Plague. The 
Negro writer, James Baldwin, has become 
the voice of a black America, while in 
novels by African writers like Achebe and 
Soyinka, the West Indian, Naipaul, and the 
Indian Anand, stories are told of post- 
colonial, love-hate relationships between 
black and white in newly developing 
societies. Three other novelists may be 
mentioned as illustrating. socio-historical 


and the novel 


Left: a modern block of flats in 

Marseilles designed bv Le Corbusier, one of 
the most influential architects of the 
century. 

Above right and below: the interior and 
exterior of the Guggenheim Museum in 
New York. 


trends. Kingsley Amis—the creat 
anti-hero in Lucky Jim, Angus W 
chronicler of the middle and Professional 
classes under pressure in No Laughing 
Matter and Saul Bellow with the dilemma A 
contemporary Everyman in The Victim 
From the U.S.S.R. have come two strange 
works, each of them a loving Criticism a 
their own country by Russian writers: Bori 
Pasternak's Dr Zhivago and Solzhenitsyn's 
The Final Circle. 

In conclusion to this brief glance at the 
arts it may be appropriate to point out how 
all artists in their different ways have been 
increasingly pre-occupied with the problem 
of the very medium through which they 
seek to communicate their message, With- 
out necessarily subscribing to Marshall 
McLuhan's message in its entirety, namely 
that “the medium is the message”, it is 
significant that in the aesthetic as well as in 
the scientific field, it is the problem of the 
observer's relationship to and involvement 
in the observed, the relationship of the 
medium to the message, which has loomed 
increasingly large. 


OT of the 
ilson, the 


Loft: view of Brasilia, the astonishing new 
a pital of Brazil built at vast cost and then 
foun d to be very inaccessable, owing to the 

oor roads. 
Below left: 


sculptures. 
Right: Waiting for Godot, by Samuel 


Beckett, an influential and controversial 
play of the fifties, in which the existence or 
non-existence of God was examined. 
Below: the National University of Mexico 
is decorated with reliefs and mosaics which 
recall the past history of Mexico and 
sometimes echo the style of Aztec artists. 


one of Henry Moore's massive 
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the scientific field, it is the problem of the 
observer's relationship to and involvement 
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Beckett, an influential and controversial 
play of the fifties, in which the existence or 
non-existence of God was examined. 
Below: the National University of Mexico 
is decorated with reliefs and mosaics which 
recall the past history of Mexico and 
sometimes echo the stvle of Aztec artists. 


one of Henry Moore's massive 


Top left: Look Back in Anger: ¿he play 
which expressed the views of the angry 
young men of Britain, fighting against 
outmoded views and conventions. 

Centre left: Naked City, directed bv Jules 
Dassin, a raw gangster film which 
reflected the admiration French film 
directors had for this tvpically American 
genre. 

Above: Bicycle Thieves was an Italian film 
in a realistic and unromantic style which 
was highly acclaimed. 

Left: Ealing Studios produced classic 
British comedies in the vears after the war. 
Here, a scene from The Lavender Hill 
Mob. 


indation USA 


Fashions reflected the changing mood of the 
times. From the stiff, formal styles of the 
forties and fifties (above left), the 
pendulum swung to the easy and essentially 
young fashions of the sixties (above and 
left). 
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Belief 


The word *belief” is used here in the sense of 
a faith in ‘that which concerns man ulti- 
mately’. That is why this recent history of 
mankind concludes fittingly with a survey of 
the main types of human belief. 

The traditional religions, Christianity, 
Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, Tao- 
ism, Confucianism and Shintoism, these 
together count some 2,400 million out of a 
total world population of about 3,000 
million as their adherents. How many of 
these are true believers and how many are 
nominal it is impossible to calculate, but 
there is some justification for saying that 
nowadays most men and women seem to be 
more motivated by nationalistic, socialistic 
and secularist impulses than: by religious 
ones in the traditional sense. Christianity 
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(some 900 million—550 Roman Catholic, 
217 Protestant, 137 Eastern Orthodox) is 
mainly Western in its incidence, Islam (some 
440 million) mainly in the Middle East, 
North Africa and Pakistan, Hinduism (some 
150 million) throughout South East Asia 
and Tibet, Shintoism (some 50 million) in 
Japan, Judaism (some 12 million) world 
wide, Taoism (50 million) and Confucian- 
ism (some 400 million) in China. 

In the face of the common enemy of 
secularism there have in recent years been 
two attempts on the part of the tradi- 
tional religions to unite. One has been 
limited to the Christian Churches, namely 
the founding ot the World Council of 
Churches in 1948. Even this was a purely 
Protestant movement, although endeavours 
have increasingly been made to establish a 
united front with the Roman Catho! 


Above: Pope John XXIII, who broue 
spirit of renewal and rededication to the 
Roman Catholic Church. ; 

Above right: Teilhard de Chardin, a 
Catholic theologian whose work on the 
relationship between religion and science 
mirrored one of the main concerns of 
twentieth-century Christianity- > 
Far right: Coventry Cathedral; a new T 
cathedral in the modern idiom rises on 0 
ashes of the old. 
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Eastern churches. Moreover, the example 
set by Pope John XXIII has introduced a 
new climate of review in social practice and 
theological reflection into thelivesof Roman 
Catholic priests and laymen. The other has 
been the modest but persistent activity of the 
World Congress of Faiths. It is possible to 
discern three trends in the traditional reli- 
gions during the last thirty years: first there 
has been increased emphasis on the import- 
ance of social work, especially in Christi- 
anity; secondly. there has been a greater 
involvement in political issues. for example. 
whether or not there is today such a thing 
as ‘a just war’ in Christian terms and the role 
of Buddhist priests in Vietnam: thirdly. 
attempts have been made to re-interpret 
sacred doctrine in such a way as to be 
intellectually acceptable to modern science. 
Briefly there has been a swing away from 
the metaphysics of belief towards ethics. 
although distinguished exceptions to this 
may be quoted in the French existentialist 
Roman Catholic philosopher. Gabriel 
Marcel, the Swiss theologian, Karl Barth, 
the French paleontologist in holy orders. 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. and the Japan- 
ese scholar of Zen Buddhism, Suzuki. 

Turning to other forms of belief, it is in 
the direction of nationalism as an absolute 
faith. communism as an absolute ideology 
and science as an absolute authority, that we 
must look. With regard to the first two. it 
is true that as Lewi Mumford pointed out in 
his book The Condition of Man. 


Right: Billy Graham, the fundamentalist 
preacher was one of symbol religious 
Jervour during the fifties. CC-0. Prof. Satya Vr 


Man walks on the surface of the moon : 
21 July 1969. 


The deepest question 


*When religion ceased to be a political force 
politics became a substitute religion', or in 
Arthur Koestler's language the Yogi became 
the Commissar. If by religion is meant that 
"which concerns man ultimately, then 
nationalism has over the last thirty years 
become the religion of most of mankind. It 
does not answer the deepest question of the 
why and wherefore of human existence, 
but it does provide the hope of attainable 
satisfaction of basic human needs: for most 
men and women they are, in fact, the final 
questions. 

Totalitarianism has been the political 
response to man's demands for the experi- 
ence of wholeness in an age when the 
traditional religiousfaithshad largely proved 
inadequate to meet them. It has produced 
the totality of a pseudo-society, the modern 
police state. Closely allied to these first two 
‘isms’, the nationalist and the totalitarian 
ones, is a phenomenon known as New 
Messianism. As Vittorio Lanternari ex- 
plained in his book, The Religion of the 
Oppressed. A Study of Modern Messianic 
Cults: 

“The Messianic movements of modern 
times constitute one of the most interesting 
and astonishing results of the cultural clash 
between populations in their different Stages 
of developments’. Examples given by him 
include the encounters between primitive 
societies and missionary Christianity, nati- 
vistic religious movements in Africa, the 
peyote cult and other prophetic movements 
in North America, religious movements in 
Central and South America, and Messianic 
Movements in Melanesia, Polynesia, Asia 
and Indonesia. ‘Such Messianic ‘cults’ in- 
volve a belief in society's return to its source, 
they are expressed in terms of the expect- 
ation of the millenium and the cataclysms 
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and catastrophes that are to precede it, and 
also embody a belief in the raising of the 
dead, in the reversal of the existing social 
order, in the ejection of the white man, in 
the end of the world, and in its regeneration 
inan age of abundance and happiness." 

Beliefin the absolute truth of what science 
claims to have established is probably not 
as confident as it was fifty years ago, but the 
method of test and verification has probably 
come to stay as the essential condition ofany 
investigation of any phenomenon deserving 
of serious attention. ‘The truth is’, remarks 
the hero of Robert Musil's Man Without 
Qualities, ‘that science has developed a con- 
ception of hard, sober, intellectual strength 
that makes mankind’s old metaphysical and 
moral actions simply unendurable’. 

More than a hundred years ago, in 1856, 
Hawthorne in his Journal on Melville anti- 
cipated the crucial position of modern man: 
"He can neither believe, nor be comfortable 


in his unbelief, and he is too honest and 


courageous not to try to be one or the 
other.” 


Conclusion 


rhe historian must at some stage arbitrarily 
close his narrative even while being carried 
forward still on its flow. In this volume an 
attempt has been made to bring into intel- 
ligible focus the salient features of man- 
kind’s history between 1939 and 1965. 

‘History’, said Edmund Burke, “is a 
teacher of prudence, not of principle.” The 
history of the last thirty years, political, 
economic and cultural, suggests that the 
human species would be prudent to tran- 
scend its nationalisms, to increase its food 
supplies and limit its population, and to 
identify and respect those values which it 
holds in common simply by reason of the 
fact of its humanity. 
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Chronological Charts 


— r SECOND WORLD 
The European sector The War in Asia 


= Other events 

March Germany occupies Czechoslovakia 

April Italian invasion of Albania End of Spanish Civil War 
August German-Russian non-aggression pact 


Britain signs pact with Poland 


‚Sept. Germany attacks Poland: Poland divided between 


Germany and Russia 
: Britain and France declare war on Germany 
Sept.-Oct. — Sovicttreatics with Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
Dec. Russia expelled from League of Nations Ars = Pone Pel 
raj scuttled in Montevideo harbour 


1940 
April German fleet attacks Norway 

Germany occupies Denmark 
May 10 erman troops invade Low Countries z ter 
29.31 Evacuation of Dunkirk Churchill leads coalitions ministry 
June 14 Fall of France 
July Start of thc Battle of Britain 

German occupation of the Channel Islands French government moves to Vichy 
August Italy and Britain clash in North Africa . Trotsky assassinated in Mexico 
Sept E Japan joins Rome-Berlin axis. French Indo-China 

invaded 

Oct. Italy invades Greece 
1941 
March Defeat of Italians at Cape Matapan 
April Addis Ababa recaptured by British Russo-Japanese neutrality pact 
May Germany invades Greece and Yugoslavia 

Battle for Crete 
Junc Frec French and British enter Syria 

Turkey makes non-aggression pact with Germany 
Aug. 14 Atlantic Charter signed by Churchill and Roosevelt 
Sept. Germany invades Russia: siege of Leningrad 
Oct. Attack on Moscow 
Dec. Attack on Pearl Harbour; U.S.A. declares war on 


axis powers 
Japanese capture Hong Kong 


O rs c ——— 


Jan. Capture of Manila 
Dutch East Indies invasion 

Feb. Capture of Singapore, Rangoon 

March Capture of Mandalay. Philippines 
Allied counter offensive in New Guinea 

May Battle of the Coral Sca 

June Rommel captures Tobruk 

July Battle of el Alamein 

Sept. Battle of Stalingrad begins 


IA a a 


Jan. British capture Tripoli = a 
Casablanca conference: "unconditional surrender 
terms agreed E 
Feb. Germans surrender at Stalingrad 
bed Aches I Australians join American troops in the Pacific 
Sept. Italian government surrenders to Allies: joins 


Allies in war against Germany 


Jan. Allied landings d Anto pee 
March Bombardment of Monte Cassino inland 
June Allied landings in Normandy 4 U.S. forces bomb Japanese main ecland declares her Independence 
July Bunker bomb plot against Hitler fails 
August Liberation of Paris 
Sept. Battle of Arnhem ; 
Oct. Allied landings in Greece Roosevelt elected president for fourth term 
CIA ooo NN 
Jan. Hungary. Poland, Austria, overrun by Russia ; - 
Feb. 7 Yalta Contre U.S. forces invade Okinawa Roosevelt dies: Truman president of America 
April Suicide'of Hitler 
Mussolini EM. 
Ma; Russians enter Berlin ion of the United Nations 
eu Unconditional surrender of Germany and Italy Formene ola Ena 
July Start of Potsdam Conference Russia declares war on Japan and invades Manchuria 


August Unconditional surrender of Japan 
123 
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E 


1946 Europe 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1946-66 


America 


Asia and Middle East 


_ ___ 2 _ o —— — M e&t: 


British Labour government 
nationalises Bank of England, 
civil aviation, coal industry 
(1946). power and transport 
(1947) establishes 

National Health Service 
(1948) 


Communism established in: 
Bulgaria (1946) 
Poland (1947) 
Czechoslovakia (1948) 
Rumania (1948) 
East Germany (1949) 
Hungary (1949) 


Marshall Aid instituted (1947) 


Organisation of Europe 
Community established (1948) 


Berlin air lift (1948) 


Federal Republic of West 
Germany founded (1949) 
Pound sterling devalued 
(1949) 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation established 
(1950) 


Accession of Elizabeth II 
(1952) 


Death of Stalin (1953) 


Conservatives win British 
election (1954) 


Formation of Organisa- 
tion of American States (1948) 


Truman re-elected as 
president 


U.S.A. intervenes in Korean 
War (1950) 

Un-American Activities 
Committee set up (1950) 
Alger Hiss found guilty of 
perjury (1950) 

General MacArthur relieved 
of his command (1951) 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
becomes president (1953) 


Supreme court rules against 
schools segregation (1955) 


Jordan becomes independent First African nominated for 


(1946) Kenya Legislative Council 
Civil War in Indo-China (1946) 
(1946) 


India Independence: 
Partition of India (1947) 


Assassination of Gandhi 
(1948) 


Arab-Israeli war: 
Zionist Jews declare new state 
of Israel (1948) 


Communists control North 
Korea and Northern China 
(1948) 


Ceasefire in Kashmir (1949) 


Laos, Indonesia, Cambodia, 
Vietnam declared inde- 
pendence (1949) 


Mao Tse Tung leader of 
Communist China (1949) 


Arab-Israeli armistice: 
Partition of Jerusalem (1949) 


Korean war starts (1949) 


India becomes an Inde- 
pendent republic within the 
Commonwealth (1950) 

Iran nationalises oil (1951) 


King Farouk overthrown 
(1952) 


South Africa officially adopts 
apartheid policy (1948) 


Fanatical anti-white sect, the 
Mau Mau, terrorises Kenya 
(1952) 


1956 
c —————— ———— GNE 


Eden resigns over Suez (1956) 
Soviet troops quell revolt in 


Hungary (1956) 

British hydrogen bomb tested 
(1957) 

Launching of Sputnik I (1957) 
Charles de Gaulle 

president of France 

Nikita Khrushchev + (1958) 
prime minister of 

U.S.S.R. 

Cyprus declared independent 
(1959) 

"Yuri Gagarin orbits the 

- earth (1961) 

French veto British entry into 
Common Market (1963) 


Federal troops sent to Little 
Rock, Arkansas (1957) 


John F. Kennedy president 
(1960) 


Cuban crisis (1962) 


Kennedy assassinated: 
Lyndon Johnson becomes 
president (1963) 


Civil Rights Bill passed ( 1964) 
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Suez Crisis (1956) Sir Roy Welensky prime 


minister of the Federation of 
Rhodesia (1956) 


Gold Coast becomes 
independent state of Ghana, 
Kwame Nkrumah as prime 
minister (1957) 


African National Congress 
banned in Rhodesia (1959) 


Syrian crisis (1957) 


New constitution for 
Singapore. CENTO 


established (1959) de becomes independent 
Aswan dam begun (1960) South Africa leaves 

: Commonwealth and 
(Nes of Algeria becomes a republic (1961) 


Northern Rhodesia becomes 
Zambia 


lan Smith prime minister of 
Southern Rhodesia (1964) 
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